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THE DUELLISTS. 


A TALE OF THE “ THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.” 


Wu tr Lower Saxony was oppressed 
and exhausted by the Austrian and 
3avarian troops in the Thirty Years’ 
War, the circle of Upper Saxony had 
been preserved for a considerable pe- 
riod from military outrage by the cau- 
tious or timid policy of the Elector, 
John George. At length the advance 
of the savage Tilly into his states, in 
consequence of his refusal to recede 
from the treaty of Leipzic ; and the 
successive captures of Merseburgh, 
Naumberg, and other places of 
strength, compelled the Saxon prince 
to relinquish his temporizing policy, 
and to embrace the proffered alliance 
and protection of Gustavus Adolphus. 
This unexpected accession of strength 
determined the Swedish monarch to 
abandon the defensive system he had 
for some time pursued, and to advance 
immediately upon Leipzic, which had 
also opened its gates to the Catholic 
eeneral. At this dreadful crisis, when 
intelligence of the rapid advance of 
Tilly had spread — consternation 
throughout the Electorate, and the 
dread of Austrian barbarity overba- 
lanced the hope of deliverance by 
the Swedes, I had been officiating se- 
veral months as curate in the populous 
village. of B. in Upner Saxony. The 
atrocious cruelty of Tilly at Mazde- 
bure was still freshin our recollection, 
and the consternation of the villagers 
impelled them to seek relief from in- 
cessant and devout attendance at 
church. The bells were tolled hourly, 
41 arurneum, VOL. 1, 3d series. 


and fervent prayers for divine assist- 
ance were succeeded by the sublime 
hymns of Luther, while around the 
portrait of the immortal Reformer, 
large tapers were constantly burning, 
as before the altar of a saint. 

One day, while the congregation 
was singing with fervent devotion the 
fine hymn, beginning, ‘‘ The Lord is 
a tower of strength,” the church door 
was abruptly thrown open, and a dusty 
courier, inthe Electoral uniform, rush- 
ed into the middle aisle. Immediate- 
ly the organ ceased—the singers were 
mute, and every head was turned in 
anxious anticipation of some momen- 
tous intelligence. The stranger ad- 
vanced rapidly to the altar, ascended 
the steps, waved his hat thrice above 
his head, and exclaimed in tones of 
loud and thrilling energy—*< Rejoice, 
my dear fellow Christians, rejoice! 
The brave Lutherans have conquered 
—the battle of Leipzic is fought and 
won—7000 Imperialists lie dead on 
the field—Tilly has fled—and_ the 
zustavus Adolphus and_ his 


returned thanks to God 
, 


great 
army 
Almighty on their knees.’ 

At this joyful and unexpected intel- 
ligence every knee was bent, and eve- 


have 


ry lip moved in thanksgiving; the 
pealing organ put forth all its volume, 
and the assembled villagers concluded 
the hymn with streaming eyes and 
grateful hearts. 

About three weeks after this happy 
day, I was sitting alone in my humble 
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apartment, and contemplating with a 
grateful heart the improved condition 
and prospects of the great Protestant 
cause, When a siranger entered the 
room unannounced, and seated him- 
self opposite to me in silence. His 
tall person was enveloped in a milita- 
ry cloak—his countenance was bronzed 
with exposure to sun and storm, and 
his eyes and forehead were oversha- 
dowed by a dragoon-helmet. I gazed 
for some time upon this mysterious 
intruder ; but my earnest perusal of 
his features, although it roused some 
remote reminiscences, led to no satis- 
factory conclusion, until an arch 
sinile, which curved his well-formed 
lips, revealed my old friend and fellow 
student, Seifert. Joyous exclama- 
tions of Dear Charles! and Dear 
Albert! were followed by a cordial 
embrace, and many eager inquiries 
concerning our respective pilgrimages 
since our separation a few years be- 
fore at the university of L. My sur- 
prise at this unexpected meeting was 
no little increased when my friend 
threw aside his cloak. At the univer- 
sity, he was distinguished by the clas- 
sic elegance of his tall and slender 
person, by fastidious refinement of 
mind and manners, by his temperance, 
diffidence and taciturnity in mixed so- 
ciety, and by his unceasing devotion 
to study. I now gazed upon a robust 
and military figure, whose light yellow 
jacket and polished steel cuirass, an- 
nounced the Swedish officer of dra- 
goons. His former diffidence of tone 
and manner had vanished for ever, and 
was replaced by a loud voice, an air 
of military frankness, and an imposing 
self-possession, which however became 
him well, and developed advantage- 
ously his powerful and well cultivated 
understanding. I congratulated him 
upon his improved appearance, and 
upon the rank he had attained in the 
service of the noble Gustavus. 

“IT need not explain to you,” he 
replied, with the air of a man who is 
notignorant of his own merits, ‘* by what 
process I have become a captain of dra- 
goons. When the great drama of Eu- 
ropean politics grows serious, and the 
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thrones of princes totter bencath them, 
the sons of nobles, and the minions of 
kings and ministers, yield to the force 
of events, and give place to men of 
talent and energy. At the present 
time there are few field-officers in ac- 
tive service throughout Germany who 
have not carried muskets in early 
life. This rule holds good even in 
the Imperial and other Catholic states, 
which are preéminently aristocratic. 
Tilly and Wallenstein, although of no- 
ble birth, are sprung from indigence ; 
as are also Bucquoy and Dampier. 
Johann von Wert was a_ peasant; 
General Beck, a shepherd; Stahl- 
hantsch, a footman; and Field-Mar- 
shal Aldringer, a valet-de-chambre.”’ 

He now arose, threw open the win- 
dow, and whistled. This signal was 
soon explained by the entrance of a 
tall blue-eyed and fair-haired S: ‘ede, 
who covered my deal table with « nap- 
kin of white damask, placed upon it a 
bottle of wine with two green glasses, 
and disappeared. Seifert filled two 
bumpers of costly Hochheimer, and 
exclaimed with glowing enthusiasm— 
«« Long live Gustavus Adolphus !”’ 

«« Since I have known this great and 
admirable man, Albert,’’ he continued, 
«<] have ceased to indulge my fancy 
by building models of superhuman ex- 
cellence. My day-dreams are dis- 
solved, and my understanding and af- 
fections are occupied by a splendid 
reality. What has not the heroic 
Gustavus conceived and accomplished ! 
A better man, in every sense of the 
word, walks not the earth; nor bas 
any soldier, of ancient or modern 
times, made so many discoveries and 
improvements in military science. The 
Swedish regiments formerly comprised 
3000 men, and were helpless and un- 
wieldy as elephants. By reducing 
their numbers to 1200, he has enabled 
them to perform the most complex 
mancuvres with facility, and to move 
with the bounding energy of Arabian 
coursers. Four surgeons of approved 
skill are attached to each regiment 
Before the introduction of this humane 
and politic improvement, the wounded 
were left groaning on the field of bat- 
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tle, a prey to the vulture and the wolf. 
In the Austrian army there is no pro- 
vision of this nature ; and Tilly him- 
self, when marked with a Protestant 
sabre, was obliged to send to Halle for 
a surgeon. The brigading of troops, 
—the firing en pelotons,—the dragoon 
service,—the short cannon, which car- 
ries farther than a long one,—the new 
pike,—and the cartridge-box, are but 
a portion of the inventions which we 
owe to Gustavus Adolphus. Every 
field-oflioe in the Swedish service is 
a worthy pupil of our heroic master, 
who fights alike in summer and in 
winter, and who has proved himself 
the best engineer of his time, by his 
skill in the conduct of sieges, batte- 
ries and entrenchments. When he 
drew his sword in the Protestant 
cause, and advanced like a hurricane 
into Germany, the military fops of Vi- 
enna called him the Snow-King, and 
predicted that he and his troops would 
melt in the summer heats. They lit- 
tle knew the formidable enemy they 
had to encounter. But the more sa- 
gacious Tilly shook his head when he 
heard this favorite jest of the Vienna 
circles, and was heard to say, that the 
snow-ball would probably roll up into 
an avalanche. J'e had sufficient 
knowledge of |.uman nature to foresee 
a possibility, that the fresh and ardent 
religious zeal of the Swedish and Ger- 
tan Protestants would eventually tri- 
umph over the worn-out fanaticism of 
the Catholic soldiery. To return to 
Gustavus, I could utter volumes in 
praise of his eloquence, and of the 
talent displayed in his letters, trea- 
ties, and manifestos. His character, 
in short, exhibits a splendid combina- 
tion of intrepidity and self-possession ; 
of temperance and industry; of affa- 
bility, clemency, and candor. To 
crown all, he isa good husband and 
father, a sound and fervent Christian ; 
and may I fall into the talons of old 
Tilly, or of the devil, who is the best 
of the two, if I would not shed my 
blood for him as cheerfully as I now 
pour out a bumper of old Rhine-wine 
to his health.” 

I listened with growing amazement 


to my enthusiastic friend, whose lan- 
guage and deportment had experienc- 
ed a change as striking as the alteration 
in his person. I could not discern in the 
martial figure before me a vestige of 
the modest, taciturn, and temperate 
youth I had formerly known. The 
fire of his eyes, and the stern com- 
pression of his lips, indicated a reso- 
lute and decided character ; his lan- 
guage flowed like a torrent; and he 
had so entirely subdued his dislike to 
the bottle, that, in the ardor of his eulo- 
gium, he swallowed successive bum- 
pers, without observing that I had li- 
mited myself to a single glass. 

After he had entered into some 
farther details of his military career, 
he rose to depart, and thus addressed 
me: ‘ My object in calling upon you, 
Albert, was not merely to embrace an 
old friend, but to make his fortune. 
You are irrecoverably spoiled for a 
soldier; but a king, who pillows his 
head upon the works of the immortal 
Grotius, can appreciate learning as 
well as valor. He loves the book of 
Grotius on War and Peace, as much 
as Alexander the Great prized the Ili- 
ad of Homer; and has often declared 
that he would make this highly gifted 
man his prime minister, if he would 
accept the appointinent. He has also 
a fine taste, or, I should rather say, 
an impassioned feeling for poetry. 
After the surrender of Elbing, but 
before the definitive treaty was sign- 
ed, the King walked into the town un- 
oliserved, and purchased the Latin 
poems of Buchanan. You, Albert, 
are a scholar and a poct, but, more 
than all, you are descended from the 
family of Luther. Ihave often ban- 
tered you for attaching importance to 
this accident of birth, but 1 now fore- 
see that it will greatly promote your 
advancement in life. Gustavus is a 
zealous Lutheran. He venerates the 
great Reformer as a second savior; 
and he will certainly bestow upon you 
an honorable appointment when he 
learns, that, in addition to more solid 
merits, you are a scion, although but 
collaterally, of the stock of Luther.— 
And now,my Albert, vale, e¢ me ama! 
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The moon will be down in an hour, 
and I must to quarters. We are en- 
camped three leagues from hence, near 
the small town of R The King 
and his staff occupy the adjacent cas- 
tle. Visit me the day after to-mor- 
row, and I will introduce you to his 
Majesty.” 

With these words he embraced me, 
and summoned his dragoon. Two 
noble chargers were brought to my 
cottage door, and the active riders, 
vaulting into the saddles, bounded ra- 
pidly across the chuchyard path into 
the high road. The night was still 
and beautiful ; the moon-beams shone 
brightly upon their nodding plumes 
and steel cuirasses ; and, as I gazed 
upon their retreating figures, and lis- 
tened to the loud ring of their sabres 
and accoutrements, I fancied them 
two knights of the olden time, sallying 
forth in quest of nocturnal adventure. 

On the morning of the day appoint- 
ed for my introduction to royalty, I 
felt a natural impulse to adorn the 
outward man, and surveyed, with some 
trepidation, the contents of my scanty 
wardrobe, Alas! the best coat in my 
possession displayed a surface more 
brown than black; and, while endea- 
voring to improve it with a brush, I 
discovered more nebulous spots and 
milky ways than ever met the gaze of 
astronomer through his telescope. At 
the risk of giving dire offence to the 
royal nostrils, I obliterated many of 
these celestial systems with turpen- 
tine, converted an old hat into a new 
one by the aid of warm beer, took my 
walking-stick and bundle, and com- 
menced my journey to the Swedish 
camp. 

About a quarter of a league from 
the town I encountered groups of sol- 
diers, seated at the entrances of tents 
and cottages. They were men of 
comely aspect, well clothed, and of 
peaceable deportment. To an officer 
of some rank, who inquired my object 
in approaching the camp, I mentioned 
the invitation of Seifert. He treated 
me with the respect due to my sacred 
office, and in terms of courtesy and 
kindness told me, that my friend was 
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quartered near the castle gate. 
cipating a kind and hospitable recep- 
tion from Seifert, I was no little sur- 
prised by his altered look and manner. 
He was sitting with folded arms, and 
clouded aspect ; and did not immedi- 
ately reply to my cordial address, nor 
even acknowledge my presence by 
look or gesture. At length he coldly 
replied, 

«¢ Good morning, Albert !—Excuse 
my reception of you, but I thought 
our appointment had been for to-mor- 
row.” 

Suddenly the stern expression of 
his features relaxed into kindness 
and cordiality ; he started from his 
seat, seized my hand affectionately, 
and exclaimed, with visible emotion,— 

“It is well, however, that you 
have arrived to-day, for possibly you 
had not found me in existence to- 
morrow.” 

«« Good God !’’ J ejaculated, «* what 
calamity has befallen you, Seifert ? 
Have you by any fault or misfortune 
lost the royal favor ?” 

‘©On the contrary,’’ he replied, 
with a smile of singular meaning, ‘the 
King has just granted me a signal and 
unprecedented favor.” 

He then closed the door of his 
apartment, and continued in a lower 
tone : ‘ Every human being, Albert, 
has his weak side, and even a great 
king is but aman. The failing of our 
heroic Gustavus is that of inordinate de- 
votion. He is the high-priest as well as 
the general of his army, and no super- 
annuated devotee can surpass him in 
praying, weeping, and psalm-singing. 
I give him full credit for zeal and sin- 
cerity, for it is impossible that Gusta- 
vus Adolphus can stoop to hypocrisy ; 
but, amongst various unmilitary regu- 
lations which have sprung from this 
religious enthusiasm, he has forbidden 
duels under penalty of death.” 

Here I would have _ interrupted 
him. 

«* Excuse me, Albert,” he continu- 
ed, ‘I know all you would say on the 
subject ; I know that, as a clergyman, 
you must vindicate this absurdity of 
Gustavus ; but kings and curates are 
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privileged men. The latter are not 
very tenacious of the point d’honneur ; 
and when a king is insulted, he wages 
combat on a large scale, and arrays 
nation against nation to avenge his 
private quarrels. For instance, what 
was the battle of Leipzic but a duel 
between Gustavus Adolphus and Fer- 
dinand III., or rather Maximilian of 
Bavaria? I must, however, do him 
the justice to acknowledge that he has 
at length relaxed the severity of this 
regulation, and has permitied me to 
measure swords with Captain Bars- 
trom ; but on condition that the duel 


shall take place in the baronial hall of 


the castle, and in presence of the king 
and his staff-officers. The gallery 
will be open to the public, and I will 
procure you a good seat and an intel- 
ligent companion, that you may have 
the pleasure of seeing me avail my- 
self of his Majesty’s gracious permis- 
sion to humble the pride and insolence 
of my opponent. You are a classical 
man, Albert, and may readily suppose 
that you are beholdinga mortal combat 
of gladiators, for the encounter will 
only terminate with the death of one or 
both. In return for this gratification,” 
he added, with a careless smile, ‘* you 
must pledge yourself to read the service 
of the dead over my remains, should 
I fall, and to compose for me a Latin 
epitaph in flowing hexameters. And 
now, my beloved Albert, farewell. I 
must go and apparel, for it would bea 
breach of etiquette to perform tragedy 
before spectators of such exalted 
rank in any but full dress.” 

“Strange being!” I here impa- 
tiently exclaimed, “you speak of a 
deadly combat as you would of a pa- 
geant! Cease this unhallowed levity, 
and tell me in plain language what is 
the nature of this insult, which can 


only be atoned for by the sacrifice of 


human life?” 

“ Last night at supper,”’ he replied, 
«* Barstrom called me a German cox- 
comb, and I returned the compliment 
by calling him a Swedish bear. A 
defiance to mortal combat immediate- 
ly ensued ; the king’s consent was ob- 
tained, and this day will prove whe- 


ther the bear shall give the coxcomb 
a mortal squeeze, or be compelled to 
dance to the coxcomb’s fiddle.” 

With these words he left the apart- 
ment, and shorily returned with a 
Saxon subaltern of mature age and 
intelligent physiognomy. He told 
him to accompany me to the gallery of 
the casile-hall, and to procure for me 
a commodious seat. Thunderstruck 
at this intelligence, I left the quarters 
of Seifert, and approached the castle 
gate in silent consternation. My com- 
panion gave me a look full of humor- 
ous meaning, and remarked, while he 
offered me a pinch of snuff,— 

«¢ All this is, doubtless, above your 
comprehension, reverend sir! It is 
almost above mine, although I have 
lived above half a century, and have 
made some use of my opportunitics. 
Perhaps, however, you, who have 
studied at the university, can explain 
to me why no man likes to be called 
by his proper name. I have known 
Captain Seifert for a twelvemonith—I 
have seen him in battle—and, God 
knows ! he wields his sabre as well as 
he does his tongue, which is no small 
praise, because he surpasses most men 
in wit and knowledge; but I maintain, 
nevertheless, that he is somewhat of a 
coxcomb, Captain Barstrom is also 
aman of distinguished bravery, and 
he had once the good fortune to save 
the king’s life, but in manner he is a 
wild beast ; and why he should take of- 
fence at the very characteristic appel- 
lation of a ‘Swedish bear,’ puzzles 
me exceedingly.” 

I followed my conductor into the 
gallery, which was crowded with citi- 
zens, who readily, however, made way 
for me and my escort, and we gained 
a position commanding a good view of 
the arena below. The royal guards, 
a fine body of men, in light blue coats 
and steel cuirasses, lined both sides of 
the spacious hall, and their polished 
battle-axes flashed brightly from the 
tops of their long black lances. 

‘¢ T suppose,” said I to my com- 
panion, ‘that these fine body-guards 
are the King’s favorite regiment ?” 

«Gustavus is a father to all his 
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soldiers,” answered the subaltern ; 
«and incredible as it may appear to 
you, he knows personally almost every 
Swede in his army, has conversed 
with most of them, and addressed 
them even by name. The entire 
Swedish force is as well equipped as 
the men before you. On this point 
the munificent Gustavus differs wide- 
ly from Corporal Skeleton, as he al- 
ways calls Tilly. The old Bavarian 
maintains that a polished musket and 
a ragged soldier set off each other. 
The Swedish monarch studies the 
health and comfort of his soldiers col- 
lectively, and indulges no preference 
for the guards. Indeed he has often 
been heard to say that he trusted 
not in body-guards, but in the Provi- 
dence of God.”’ 

During this discussion, the castle 
hall had become gradually crowded 
with officers in Swedish and Saxon 
uniforms. Suddenly the loud clash 
of spurs and voices ceased, and was 
succeeded by a deep and respectful 
silence. The lofty folding-doors 
were thrown open, and with a beating 
heart and aching eye-balls I awaited 
a first view of the mighty Gustavus. 
A tall man entered the hall, spare in 
body but stout and muscular in limb. 
His forehead was lofty and command- 
ing, his eye-brows were prominent 
and bushy, and his nose had the 
curve of a hawk’s. Good feeling and 
intelligence were finely blended in his 
physiognomy; but the powerful 
glance of his deep-set eyes was soften- 
ed and shaded by an expression of 
settled melancholy. He saluted right 
and left with much urbanity, proceed- 
ed to the upper end of the hall, and 
stood with folded arms and abstracted 
gaze, evidently unconscious of the 
passing scene. 

‘¢ That is a personage of high rank,” 
I observed ; “‘ but it cannot be the 
king. I have understood that Gusta- 
vus is robust in person, and has a full 
and jovial countenance.”” 

“That field-officer,”’ replied the 
subaltern, ‘“‘is the king’s right arm, 
the admirable Gustavus Horn, whose 
division was immediately opposed to 


He is 
at once aterrible warrior and a noble- 


Tilly in the battle of Leipzic. 


minded man. I could relate many 
instances of his humanity and forbear- 
ance.” 

«¢ But why,” said I, ‘ that expres- 
sion of sadness in his countenance ?”” 

“*He has recently lost an excel- 
lent wife and two lovely children,” 
answered my companion, ‘* by aconta- 
gious malady. He clasped their dead 
bodies in a long embrace, and sent 
them in a silver coffin to Sweden for 
interment.—But you must not over- 
look the Chancellor Oxenstiern, the 
tall and majestic figure approaching 
General Horn. Observe his fine open 
countenance, exactly what the Italians 
call a viso sciolto. He isno Cardinal 
Richelieua—no Machiavel ; and yet as 
cunning as the devil. He is of a mild 
and tranquil temperament, and affords 
a noble proof that an honest man may 
be a clever fellow. Observe how cor- 
dially he presses the band of his son- 
in-law, and endeavors to console him. 
The wife of Gustavus Horn was his 
favorite daughter, but his grief for her 
loss is not outwardly visible. The king, 
who is a man of quick feelings, could 
not refrain from remarking this singu- 
lar composure on so trying an ocea- 
sion, and called him a cold-blooded 
animal, But what think you was the 
chancellor’s reply? ‘If my _ cold 
blood did not occasionally damp your 
majesty’s fire, the conflagration would 
become inextinguishable.’ Gustavus 
did not hesitate a moment to acknow- 
ledge the justice of the remark, nor 
does any man in Sweden better under- 
stand the value of Oxenstiern’s cool 


judgment and comprehensive under- 


standing. Had the chancellor’s feel- 
ings been more acute and obvious, his 
mind would have been proportionably 
deficient in that consummate power 
and self-balance which have enabled 
him to accomplish so much for his 
king and country.—Look at that im- 
petuous young soldier, who is striding 
rapidly up the hall—I mean the one 
whose locks are combed half over his 
forehead, alter the newest mode, in- 
stead of being brushed upwards in the 
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lion- fashion, like the hair of Gustavus 
and the chancellor.” 

« Hah!” Lexélaimed, ‘ that is my 
own illustrious sovereign, Prince Ber- 
nard of Weimar. I have often met 
him, when we were children, on the 
stairs of Luther’s tower near Eisenach, 
and he always honored me with a 
friendly greeting. He has shot up 
into manly strength and beauty; and, 
if I read correctly his impatient ges- 
ture and flashing eye, he is a man of 
daring and impetuous character.” 

« Right!’ answered the subaltern. 
« He is young and inexperienced ; but 
there are within him all the elements 
of another Gustavus. Observe how 
eagerly he approaches General Horn, 
and how cordially he embraces him. 
The general has many claims upon 
the esteem of this headlong youth, 
who has sometimes in the field dared 
to dispute the judgment and the orders 
of the veteran commander; but at 
length saw his errors, and redeemed 
them nobly, by proving himself sol- 
dier enough to submit to his superior 
in rank, and man enough to acknow- 
ledge in public his own rashness and 
inexperience.” 

«Who is that grave-looking field- 
officer,” I inquired, “‘ who has just 
entered, and is so cordially saluted by 
every one ?”’ 

« Ah, my good and reverend sir!” 
exclaimed the old man, ‘‘you see 
there a striking proof of the great ad- 
vantages of war over peace, and espe- 
cially in the Swedish service. In 
peaceable times, the signal merits of 
that man would not have raised him 
from obscurity. He is Colonel Stahl- 
hantsch, a Finlander. In his youth 
he was a footman, and now he is the 
equal in military rank, and the per- 
sonal friend of Duke Bernard. But 
he isa highly-gifted man, and, amongst 
other accomplishments, is well ac- 
quainted with the English language. 
He gained this knowledge when in the 
service of Sir Patrick Ruthven, and it 
has enabled him to render some valu- 
able aid to the king, who speaks Ger- 
man, French, Itajjan, and Latin, as 


fluently as hs nati 
ignorant of English.” 

My companion was here interrupt- 
ed by the loud cheers of a numerous 
assemblage in the castle-yard. The 
window being immediately behind us, 
we had only to reverse our position to 
obtain a good view of the spacious 
enclosure, crowded with a dense mass 
of human beings. The pressure was 
terrifie, and yet no soldiers were em- 
ployed to clear the way for the ap- 
proaching monarch and his retinue. 
The assembled people showed their 
sense of this forbearance, by uncover- 
ing their heads, and giving way re- 
spectfully as he advanced. I now 
beheld a large man on_ horseback, 
plainly attired in a suit of grey cloth. 
He had a green feather in his hat, and 
was mounted on a large spotted white 
horse, of singular beauty and magni- 
ficent action. I required no prompt- 
ing to tell me that this was the Great 
Gustavus. 

‘«* Behold !”? exclaimed my cicerone, 
«how slowly he rides across the cas- 
tle-yard. He is afraid that his met- 
tlesome courser may injure the 
thoughtless children perpetually cross- 
ing his path ; and, being near-sighted, 
he shades his eyes with his hand.” 

“ The king is very plainly attired,” 
I remarked; ‘but a man so distin- 
guished by nature needs not the aid of 
dress. His features are finely mould- 
ed and full of dominion; but his per- 
son, although majestic and imposing, 
is somewhat too corpulent.” 

«* Not an ounce too much of him,’ 
replied somewhat abruptly the subal- 
tern. ‘* He is not a heavier man than 
the heroic Charlemagne, or Rolf the 
Galloper, who founded the powerful 
state of Normandy ; and in activity of 
body and mind he is at least their 
equal.” 

Unwilling to irritate this partizan of 
Gustavus by pursuing the subject, I 
remarked the uncommon’beauty of the 
king’s horse. 

«A fine horse,” he replied, ‘ is the 
hobby of Gustavus, and by the indul- 
gence of this foible he has too often 
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exposed to imminent peril a life on 
which hinges the fate of Protestant 
Europe. On all occasions, and even 
in important engagements, he persists 
in riding horses easily distinguishable 
from all others. A few days before 
the battle of Leipzic, a horse-dealer 
brought into the camp a noble char- 
ger, very peculiarly marked and color- 
ed. This fellow was a spy employed 
by the base and cowardly Austrians, 
who calculated that Gustavus would 
ride this fine animal in the approaching 
engagement, and become an easy 
mark for their bullets.” 

«And who,” I inquired, ‘ is that 
broad-shouldered hero, with a clear, 
dark complexion, accompanied by a 
fine youth in the garb of a student ?”’ 

‘© That man of bone and muscle,”’ 
he replied, “is the brave and chival- 
rous Banner, a name admirably cha- 
racteristic of the man. He is truly a 
living standard, and, in the wildest tu- 
mult of the battle, stands firm as a 
castle-tower, rallies around him the 
bewildered soldiers, and leads them on 
again to combat and to victory. His 
noble daring cannot, however, be un- 
known to you. How much I regret 
that I cannot also show you those va- 
liant soldiers, Collenburg and Teufel. 
Alas! They fell on the field of Leip- 
zic,”” 

During these details, the king had 
entered the hall, and taken a chair 
upon a raised platform at the upper 
end; his chancellor and _ staff-officers 
standing on each side of him. Sud- 
denly the lively and beautiful march, 
which had greeted the entrance of 
Gustavus, ceased ; the king nodded to 
the band, and the wind instruments 
began to play the solema dead-march, 
usually performed when a condemned 
officer is going to execution. The 
large folding-doors again opened, and 
two black coffins were brought in by 
soldiers, moving in slow time to the 
saddening music, and followed by a 
tall and harsh-looking man, with un- 
covered head and vulgar features. 
He wore a red cloak, which but par- 
tially concealed a glittering blade of 
unusual breadth, and resembling ra- 
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ther a surgical instrument than a wea- 
pon. * What does all this portend ?” 
I eagerly inquired from my old com- 
panion, who had hitherto answered all 
my queries with singular intelligence, 
and in language far above his apparent 
condition. Without, however, re- 
moving his eager gaze from this sin- 
gular spectacle below, he briefly an- 
swered ; “those are two coffins, and 
that. man with the red cloak and 
sword is the provost-marshal.”” The 
coftins were placed in two corners of 
the hall, the headsman retreated be- 
hind the body-guards, the music ceas- 
ed, and Gustavus spoke to the follow- 
ing effect, with an impressive dignity 
of look, voice, and language, which no 
time will erase from my recollection. 

«« My beloved soldiers and friends ! 
It is well known to you, that after 
mature deliberation with my faithful 
counsellors and field-officers, I have 
forbidden duels in my army, under 
pain of death to the offending parties. 
My brave generals expressed their 
entire approval of this regulation, and 
recorded their unanimous opinion, that 
there is no essential connexion be- 
tween duelling and the true honor of 
a soldier, and that a conscientious 
avoidance of single combat is perfect- 
ly consistent with heroic courage and 
an elevated sense of honor. 

«The soldier must be animated by 
a just cause, or his courage is worth- 
less as the embroidery of his uniform ; 
an ornament, but not a virtue. During 
the middle ages, the practice of duel- 
ling was perhaps expedient, to coun- 
terbalance the enormous evils which 
grew out of a lawless state of society ; 
and it must be allowed, that the rude 
and chivalrous habits of that savage 
period, were redeemed by no small 
portion of honorable and devotional 
feeling. Let us then prefer the sub- 
stance to the shadow, and model our 
conduct by the better qualities of our 
ancestors, instead of copying their ro- 
mantic exaggerations and absurdities. 
The lawless days of chivalry are zone 
by. They have been succeeded 
throughout Christian Europe by settled 
governinents and institutions, which, 
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however imperfect, afford comparative 
security to person and property. Why 
then will civilized men cling to the 
savage customs of a savage period ? 
And why are we Protestants? Why 
are we in arms against Catholics? Is 
it not solely because they forbid us to 
keep pace with an improved state of 
knowledge, civil and religious? Some 
of you will perhaps contend, that an 
occasional duel is favorable to disci- 
pline and good manners ; but, are you 
prepared to prove that the Catholic 
officers, who fight duels with impuni- 
ty, bear any comparison with mine in 
urbanity and discipline? And do you 
attach any value to that base and cow- 
ardly complaisance, which springs 
from the fear of death? Believe me, 
gentlemen, in a well disciplined army, 
there will always be an immense ima- 
jority of brave men, whose courtesy 
is prompted by good feeling and com- 
mon sense ; and, where the great ma- 
jority is civilized, rudeness becomes 
the exception to the rule, and meets 
with merited contempt and avoidance. 
Why then will even men of tried 
courage apply a remedy so strong as 
mortal combat to an evil so trivial 1” 

Here Gustavus paused, and fixed 
his eagle-eyes upon the duellists, who 
stood with folded arms and sullen 
mien, in the centre of the hall. Their 
very souls seemed to quail under his 
searching glance ; their eyes fell, and 
the dark red hue of conscious guilt 
suffused their cheeks and foreheads. 
The royal orator resumed. 

«And yet we this day behold two 
officers of acknowledged bravery, who 
have yielded to this insane impulse, 
and who perhaps flatter themselves, 
that their readiness to stake life will 
excite admiration and astonishment. 
I had given them credit for better 
heads and better hearts, and I lament 
exceedingly their infatuation. There 
are some individuals, whose gloomy 
and ferocious temperament betrays 
their natural affinity to the tiger and 
the hyena ; whose pride is not enno- 
bled by a spark of honorable feeling ; 
whose courage is devoid of generosity ; 
who have no sympathies in common 
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with their fellow-men; and who find 
a horrible gratification in hazarding 
their lives, to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of any one whose enjoyment of 
life, health, and reason, is greater 
than their own. I thank the Almighty 
that this demoniacal spirit pre- 
vails not in my army; and should it 
unfortunately animate any of my sol- 
diers, they have my free permission to 
join the gipsy-camps of Tilly and 
Wallenstein.” 

The Swedish generals here exchang- 
ed looks and nods of proud gratifica- 
tion, and Prince Bernard of Weimar, 
whose fine eyes flashed with ungo- 
vernable delight, advanced a step to- 
wards the royal orator, as if he would 
have expressed his approbation by a 
cordial embrace. Controlling, how- 
ever, with visible effort, this sudden 
impulse, he resumed his place. Mean- 
while, the king exchanged a glance of 
friendly intelligence with his chancel- 
lor, and continued in a tone of dimi- 
nished severity. 

“You will probably, gentlemen, 
charge me with inconsistency in thus 
sanctioning a public duel, after my 
promulgation of a general order 
against the practice of  duelling. 
There are, however, peculiar circum- 
stances connected with this duel, to 
explain which, and to vindicate my- 
self, I have requested your presence 
on this occasion. The gentlemen be- 
fore you, Captains Barstrom and Sei- 
fert, are well known as officers of 
high and deserved reputation. Bars- 
trom has evinced heroic courage on 
many occasions, and he saved my life 
in the Polish war, when I was bare- 
headed and surrounded, Sirot having 
struck off my iron cap, which heretic 
head-gear the Austrians sent as a tro- 
phy to Loretto. I knighted Barstrom 
on the field of battle ; and, relying 
upon his good sense and moderation, 
I promised to grant him a free boon. 
He never availed himself of this 
pledge until yesterday, when he soli- 
cited my permission to meet Captain 
Seifert in single combat. 

“Seifert has studied chivalry at 
German universities, and to good pur- 
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pose, if we may judge from the bril- 
liant valor which made him a captain 
on the field of Leipzic. He has en- 
deavored to prove to me, by numerous 
Greek and Latin scraps, that I ought 
to sanction this duel ; but it would not 
be difficult to bring forward old Homer 
himself in evidence, that the Greeks 
were not very fastidious in points of 
etiquette. For instance, Achilles 
called Agamemnon ‘a drunkard, with 
the look of a dog, and the valor of a 
deer.”? Seifert, however, is not a man 
to be influenced by either classical er 
Christian authorities ; his reason lies 
in prostrate adoration before the shrine 
of false honor, that Moloch of the dark 
ages, around which the chivalry of that 
period danced, until their giddy brains 
lost the faculty of distinguishing 
right from wrong. 

Thus solemnly pledged to two ir- 
reconcilable obligations, how can I 
extricate myself from a predicament 
so embarrassing? I have exhausted 
my powers of reasoning and persua- 
sion in vain endeavors to accomplisha 
reconciliation. My promise of a free 
boon to Barstrom I cannot honorably 
retract ; nor can I, for his sake, in- 
fringe upon the salutary law so long 
established. Happily one alternative 
remains. These misguided men are 
determined to fight, and, if possible, 
to destroy each other. Be it so! 
Their savage propensities shall be 
gratified, and I will witness their chi- 
valrous courage and heroic contempt 
of life.—Now, gentlemen! draw, and 
do your worst! Fight until the death 
of one shall prove the other the bet- 
ter swordsman ; but, mark well the 
consequence ! Soon as one of you is 
slain, my executioner shall strike off 
the head of the other. Thus my 
pledge to Barstrom will be redeemed, 
and the law against duelling will re- 
main inviolate.” 

Here Gustavus ceased to speak ;— 
the solemn dead-march was repeated 
by the band, the coffins were brought 
nearer to the duellists, and the grim- 
visaged executioner again came into 
view, with his horrible weapon. At 
this awful moment I beheld Seifert 
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and Barstrom suddenly rush forward, 
throw themselves at the feet of Gusta- 
vus, and supplicate for mercy. 

‘© Mercy depends not upon me, ut 
upon yourselves,” mildly replied the 
king, as soon as the band had ceased. 
“If you do not fight, the executioner 
will find no occupation here.”? These 
words were accompanied by a glance 
at the headsman, who immediately 
quitted the hall by a side door. “But 
if you are sincerely desirous,” conti- 
nued Gustavus, ‘“‘ to regain the good 
opinion of the brave men and good 
Christians here assembled, you will at 
once relinquish every hostile feeling, 
and embrace each other as friends.” 

The duellists instantly flew into 
each other’s arms. Gustavus raised 
his folded hands and kingly features 
in devotional feeling towards heaven, 
and the chancellor gave a signal to 
the band, which played a fine hymn on 
reconciliation and brotherly love. I 
now heard, with inexpressible delight, 
the King, Oxenstiern, Horn, Banner, 
Stahlhantsch, and Prince Bernard, 
with the assembled officers and guards, 
singing the impressive verses of Lu- 
ther, with beautiful accuracy of time 
and tone. The magnificent bass of 
Gustavus Adolphus was easily distin- 
guishable by its organ-like fulness and 
grandeur ; it resembled the deep low 
breathing of a silver trumpet,‘ and al- 
though forty years have rolled over 
my head since I heard it, the rich and 
solemn tones of the royal singer still 
vibrate upon my memory. 

The hallowed feeling spread through 
hall and gallery, and every one who 
could sing joined with fervor in the sa- 
cred song. Even my old subaltern, 
whose voice was painfully harsh and un- 
musical, drew from his pocket a hymn 
book and a pair of copper spectacles ; 
his tones were tremulous and discordant, 
but, in my estimation, his musical de- 
ficiencies were amply redeemed by the 
tears which rolled abundantly down 
his hollow and time-worn cheeks. 

Thus was this terrible camp-scene 
converted, as if by miracle or magic, 
into a solemn, and, surely, an accepta- 
ble service of the Almighty. 
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« Fools are the daily work 


Of Nature, her vocation. 


If she form 


A man, she loses by it, ’tis too expensive ; 
*T would make ten fools.” — Dryden’s (2dipus. 


*€ Agamemnon is a fool, Achilles is a fool, Thersites is a fool, and, as aforesaid, Patroclus is 


a fool.” —Shakspeare,. 
Why is it that all the world are so bit- 
ter against fools? They are the great 
staple of the creation, and they are the 
work of God, “as wellas better men.” 
Of the mass of mankind, the larger 
part are fools all over; and the rest 
differ only in having their folly varie- 
gated by an occasional vein of wisdom, 
hardly more than sufficient for pre- 
venting themselves from burning their 
fingers ; and this, too, is often of that 
bastard sort which is more appropri- 
ately designated by the name of cun- 
ning. Even the wisest of mankind 
pay their due tribute to Nemesis, and 
exhibit occasional touches of folly, 
which set the duller souls staring by 
its exaggerated absurdity. Happy, 
indeed, is it for them that this is the 
case ; for, without some such protect- 
ing infirmity, they would be put out of 
all relation to their fellow-creatures. 
The faultless monsters would be as 
much displaced in society, as a frog in 
a bottle of carbonic acid, or Liston in 
a Quakers’ meeting. 

Folly is the rule of Nature, and 
wisdom but the exception ; and to com- 
plain of it is to “ complain you are a 
man.’? The outery against folly is a 
mere rebellion against Heaven. It 
shows an utter want of self-knowledge, 
or a contemptible affectation. In one 
word, it is no better than sheer cant, 
and ought, like all other cant, to be put 
down by general acclamation. Provi- 
dence makes nothing in vain ; and the 
bare fact of this multiplicity of fools 
should lead, by the shortest route, toa 
conviction that they are a very useful, 
and therefore a very respectable class 
of personages. Those, however, who 


are deeply versed in the philosophy of 


human life, will make no difficulty in 
acknowledging (sub rosd, be it under- 
stood) that the whole scheme of Na- 
ture is based on the folly of mankind ; 





and that two grains more of common- 
sense in the composition of the animal 
would have ruined the entire concern, 
and have rendered the physical organi- 
zation of the species unfitted for the 
world it was destined to inhabit. The 
whole state and condition of civilized 
society, at least, is built upon the sin- 
gle relation of folly to dupery ; and un- 
less one were mad enough to desire, 
with Jean Jacques, a return to simple 
savagery, one must look with compla- 
cency upon this sine qua non of the 
social system. The exclusive end of 
all government is but a sort of game 
law to keep fools (under the pretext 
of protecting them from the inroads of 
unlicensed knaves) in a preserve for 
the battus of the regular sportsmen. 
A community of sheer rogues would 
destroy itself, like two millstones mov- 
ing without the intervention of a ma- 
terial to be ground. A nation of fools 
would be devoured by their neighbors ; 
but a society compounded of the two, 
with a proper intermixture of those 
who are, in their own persons, an hap- 
py mixture of both, is admirably quali- 
fied for the maintenance of ‘social 
order, and the relations of civilized 
life.”’ Folly is therefore the ultimate 
cause of all that is brilliant and elevat- 
ed in social polity. Without fools, 
we should have neither kings, nor bi- 
shops, nor judges, nor generals, nor po- 
lice magistrates, nor constables ; or, at 
least, if such things existed, they 
would be constituted so differently 
from those which at present bear the 
name, that they would no longer be 
worthy of it. They would be stripped 
of all the sublime and beautiful in 
which they now rejoice ; and the po- 
lished Corinthian capital would be di- 
vested of the better part of its gilding 
and ornament. There would be no 
sinecures, no pensions, no reversionary 
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grants, no proconsular colonies, and no 
close boroughs to claim them; nothing, 
in short, to distinguish men from the 
beasts of the field! This is the very 
touchstone of political science; and 
yet men go on abusing the blockheads 
and dolts, as if they were a superfluity 
“in nature, and a Jet and an hindrance 
to the public at large. But the matter 
does not stop here. Banish folly from 
the intellectual complex, and the ma- 
jor part even of the honester callings 
must cease and be abandoned. The 
world would become little better than 
one vast tub of Diogenes, and its pop- 
ulation would be as unaccommodated 
and as idle as the people of Ireland. 
If the simple desire of fencing out the 
inclemency of the elements alone pre- 
sided over the choice of our habili- 
ments, and nothing were granted to fol- 
ly and ostentation, what would become 
of the tailor, and of the milliner and 
mantua-maker? It is folly and vanity 
that render these trades a means of 
genteel livelihood to so many worthy 
citizens; and without them the Stultz- 
es and the Herbots would pine in the 
same hopeless obscurity as the vilest 
country botch. How little of the 
twenty yards of silk which my wife 
assures me is indispensable to the 
building of a decent evening dress, be- 
long to wisdom and propriety ; and 
how much is dedicated, under the 
names of gigots, volans a dent, ruches, 
and furbelos, to the service of folly ! 
How little of the stupendous and com- 
plicated piece of architecture, called a 
bonnet, depends upon the capacity of 
the head which bears it. The helmet 
of the Castle of Otranto is but a type 
of its marvellous disproportion. Like 
the interior of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
the first aspect of it overwhelms the 
spectator with a deep sense of awe, 
and impresses him with as full a con- 
viction as death itself, of the micro- 
cosm of man. 

With respect to the other great es- 
sential of life, the eating and the 
drinking, folly is no less predominant. 
Not that I am insensible to the advan- 
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tages of good cookery, or disposed to 
set down the labors of Messrs. Ude, 
and Kitchener (peace to his manes !) 
among the vanities of vanity. On the 
contrary, I believe most potently in 
the truth of that proverb which teach- 
es, that when Divine Providence gave 
to man the fruits of the earth and the 
inhabitants of the three elements to 
make out a dinner, the devil, with a 
corresponding malice, dragged into up- 
per air that quintessential spoil-sport, 
a bad cook. ‘ He who does not mind 
his belly,”’ said Doctor Johnson, the 
Magnus Apollo of all Church and 
State maxim-mongers and moralists, 
will hardly mind anything.”’* To be 
indifferent to what one eats, is not to 
know right from wrong ; and is one of 
the few species of folly, which is bad 
in itself, and deserving of universal vi- 
tuperation. I speak not then of sal- 
mis and fricandeaux, and of the other 
essentials of a good table, but of those 
numerous inventions for pleasing the 
eye at the expense of the stomach,— 
the temples, the flowers, the figures, 
the carmels, and, above all, of that gi- 
ant abuse, the plateau, whose ponde- 
rous and massive vastness feeds no- 
thing but the pride and vanity of the 
ostentatious owner. Of the hundreds 
of articles which go to the set-out of a 
formal dinner-table, and which occupy 
the entire morning of a butler and a 
pantry-boy to display, how few, how 
very few administer to the real com- 
fort. of the meal! Yet, were these 
not in demand, an host of industrious 
persons would be thrown out of em- 
ployment. Then again it would be a 
sore day for the tobacconist, if mankind 
were given only to the essentials of a 
cigar, a pinch of blackguard, or a quid 
of pigtail. Drive out Folly with her 
fifty guinea meerschaum, her highly 
ornamented mull, her cherry sticks, 
and her ruinously extravagant hookah, 
and the poor tradesman would starve. 
The kindred shop of the perfumer af- 
fords another illustration of the same 
verity. It is not the Windsor soap 
and the toothbrush that enable the 
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shopkeeper to drive his curricle and to 
sport his villa. These he owes to the 
essences, the atars, the scents, and the 
cosmetics, which are dedicated to the 
service of Folly, together with the gold 
and silver nécessaires that are anything 
but necessary to the beaux, who can- 
not travel a step without them. But 
it would be ungenerous to push this 
matter farther. That reader must be 
far beyond the average folly, which is 
the subject of this paper, who cannot 
draw a general conclusion from the 
foregoing particulars, and satisfy him- 
self that commerce would cease with 
the existence of fools ; and consequent- 
ly that they are of the last necessity 
to that complex, which is the pride, 
boast, and prosperity of the summary 
of all perfection, the model of all ci- 
vilization, the type of all morality,— 
Old England. The utility of fools in 
the various departments of literature is 
a mystery of a more recondite nature. 
You, however, know, Mr. Editor, and 
so do Messrs. Colburn and Murray, 
that they are the best customers of 
the trade. Without fools there would 
be no watering-places, and without 
watering-places there would be no 
circulating libraries worth mention- 
ing; without circulating libraries there 
would be no fashionable novels, no 
light poetry, no squibs, no autobiogra- 
phy, and (tell it not in Gath) no re- 
views and magazines ; and without all 
these there would be no authors nor 
hooksellers—miserable sorites! The 
handsomest and the best books (in the 
bookseller’s sense of the word) are got 
up exclusively for the fools. Without 
the aid of fools, both as purchasers 
and as authors too, there would be no 
embroiling of the sciences, no factions 
in literature, no party politics, no an- 
gry polemics, no Kantism, no animal 
magnetism, no phrenology, no eternal 
disputes on corn and currency; the 
paper-makers might stop there mill- 
wheels, and the pressmen be placed 
under the command of a lieutenant of 
the navy. Without foolish authors 
criticism would perish for want of its 
proper pabulum, or at most a blue and 
yellow octavo would be called for once 


or soinacentury. Without fools the 
journalists would be no less distressed. 
There would be no leading articles, no 
exciting slanders, no slang descriptions 
of the beastly chivalry of the prize 
ring, no lengthy columns concerning 
captivating swindlers and interesting 
cut-throats; no canting narrations of 
fétes, nor servile sycophantic pratings 
of the whereabouts of royal infants, of 
boating-parties, poney-chaises, of lords 
in waiting, and ‘ladies of the domes- 
tic circle,’ and, worst of all, there 
would be no advertisements, no poetic 
advocacy of white champagne and 
black polish, no surgical moralizing 
concerning ‘‘the morning of life and 
the delusions of passion,’ no invita- 
tions to single ladies of decent compe- 
tence to marry felons, no notices of 
tradesmen leaving off business, or of 
savings of full fifty per cent. in the 
purchase of calicoes. This multipli- 
city of advertisements proves to de- 
monstration that the English are the 
greatest fools under the sun; and are 
they not the most prosperous of peo- 
ple, the envy of surrounding nations, 
and the admiration of the entire world? 

What more would you have? An 
adequate supply of fools, moreover, is 
highly important in a political sense, 
as the raw materials of standing armies 
so urgently necessary to society as the 
first elements of modern government. 
Poverty and gin, indeed, might go far 
in raising the necessary contingent of 
coinmon soldiers, to be shot at and 
knocked on the head at sixpence per 
diem. But it would be difficult, I 
think, to persuade wise men of princely 
fortunes to forego their ease and inde- 
pendence, and risk their capital in 
commissions and often-changed accou- 
trements, for the mere pleasure of 
strutting about in laced clothes and 
fur caps, like our sucking cornets and 
ensigns. The multiplicity of fools, 
too, is the joyful occasion of the pre- 
sent flourishing condition of the prac- 
tice of physic. To the folly of man- 
kind, medicine is indebted, at once, 
for half the diseases on which it ope- 
rates, and for the fame of its principal 
remedies. A well-stored apotheca- 
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ry’s shop is a standing monument of 
human credulity and imbecility ; and 
the blue or pink bottle in its illuminat- 
ed window is a Pharos shining over 
the sunken rocks of the owner’s shal- 
low qualifications. Among the rich 
variety of its accumulated disgusts, 
there are, at most, some half dozen or 
dozen drugs which skill can turn to 
account. The rest are never better 
than the innocuous instruments of fool- 
catching: too often they are either 
positively or negatively poisons, in the 
hands of that empiricism which sets 
colleges and corporations at defiance. 
Not, indeed, that the worst quacks are 
always to be found among men divest- 
ed of diplomas, or those who disguise 
the implements of their trade beneath 
the mystery of athree-halfpenny stamp. 
No two things can be more distinct 
than the trade and the profession of 
physic. The professor administers to 
the maladies of the patient; the trader 
to his passions. The professor ac- 
quires skill by anatomizing the dead ; 
the trader thrives by cutting up the 
living. If to flattery and slander he 
adds a good dash of hypocrisy, and 
proves his competence in medicine by 
his progress in theology, his fortunes 
are made. The fools fall to his share, 
and he thrives; while the professor, 
in possession of the wise men, starves 
by inches upon their custom, and dies 
in disappointment. In law, likewise,— 
but why mention law? Its luxuries 
are too expensive for ordinary indul- 
gence ; and, after all, it is only the 
very greatest of fools that voluntarily 
rush into its labyrinths : it is the rogue 
who usually commences litigation. 
Besides, law is only another name for 
gaming; and as throwing dice is the 
gayest mode of trusting to chance, it 
will probably soon supersede the law 
altogether. In polities, the utility of 
fools is unbounded. Without their 
general interposition hetween the 
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rogues who lead parties, the latter 
would come into such close contact, 
that questions would be settled, one 
way or other, without delay ; and the 
world would at least lose the amuse- 
ment of a protracted struggle : and, 
farther, without the particular inter- 
vention of fools, to do the dirty work 
of politics, and to hazard measures of 
which the most barefaced villany would 
be ashamed, policy would be cut off 
from half its best means, and from all 
the applause which attends a success- 
ful stroke. We all know that this 
class of persons rush in where wise 
men fear to go, and are therefore 
especially formed by nature for fulfil- 
ling the functions of a cat’s-paw. But 
why enlarge on this subject?) Twen- 
ty folio volumes would not exhaust it. 
Nay, are the Statutes at large any- 
thing else than one vast text-book on 
the political utility of fools ? 

Considering the boundless advan- 
tages of folly, and the corresponding 
bounty of Providence in keeping up 
the stock of fools, it may readily be 
presupposed that their condition is by 
no means without its comforts ; and 
the fact corresponds with the pre- 
sumption. There is no one in life 
so thoroughly self-satisfied as your 
thorough fool. It is the miserable 
prerogative of reason to bring us ac- 
quainted with the rich variety of our 
miseries, and with the empty nothing- 
ness of the objects on which humanity 
fixes its desires. The highest flight 
of wisdom is to lash the mind to a 
stoical patience of suffering, and, by 
bringing a conviction of the realities 
of life, of their necessity, and their 
inevitability, to screw our courage to 
the sticking-place, and inspire us with 
a becoming resignation. The fool, 
on the contrary, sees nothing of all 
this.* 

Folly, says the Greek tragedian, 
makes the sweetest life, and, of all 





* As the old song of J. Miller, 1744, abundantly testifies. 


A fool enjoys the swects of life, 
Unwounded by its cares ; 

His passions never are at strife, 
He hopes, not he, nor fears. 


If Fortune smile, as smile she will, 
Upon her booby brood, 

The fool anticipates no ill, 
But reaps the present good. 
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evils, is the least painful ;* and Champ- 
fort justly remarks, that Nature in pity 
relieves us from the load of existence 
when the passions cease to blind us to 
the evils by which it is surrounded. 
Who ever heard of a fool committing 
suicide, or staining himself with any 
of the greater crimes which spring 
from intensity of feeling? The French, 
before the Revolution, had an exalted 
but false idea of the philosophy of the 
English, and this justifies another of 
their prejudices respecting our tenden- 
cy to melancholy. However good it 
may be to be merry and wise, the 
union of the two is by no means so 
easy to effect. The Quakers are re- 
markable for their sense and practical 
wisdom ; but are they not at the same 
time the muzziest mortals in existence ? 
Your man of wit laughs only when he 
has a good cause ; but the fool laughs 
at everything—at anything—at no- 
thing. Our ancestors, whose wisdom is 
proverbial, and is only called in ques- 
tion by Jacobins and innovators, were 
thrown upon professional fools or jest- 
ers for their merriment. They were 
too staid and grave a race to venture 
upon a laugh of their own raising ; 
whereas we moderns, who are too sil- 
ly to stir a step in safety without their 
guidance, keep up the circulation of 
the blood by endless laughing at our 
own jokes and our neighbors’ absurdi- 
ties. Itis then a most merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence that multiplies 
fools, and confines within the narrow- 
est limits those who must either burst 
with indignation at triumphant villany, 
or pine into atrophy at the aspect of 
human misery. The superiority of 
folly is observable in the fact, that the 
greatest geniuses are glad to take oc- 
casional refuge in fooling. It is also 
well worthy of remark, that the rich 
and the noble, who may command 
their own company, seldom surround 
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themselves with associates of high in- 
tellectual powers, but give a marked 
preference to those least able to set 
the Thames on fire. If, from a mis- 
placed vanity, an individual among 
them now and then is ambitious of 
appearing clever himself, and seeks to 
open his table to the lettered, the sci- 
entific, and the deep thinker, his choice 
more frequently stumbles upon some 
blue-stocking pretender or charlatan, 
some wholesale dealer in solemn plau- 
sibilities, or worthy blockhead, whose 
accidental acquirements serve only to 
render his native folly more saliently 
conspicuous. He who would get on 
in the world, must sedulously hide from 
it his superiority. The man of merit, 
who makes too open a display of his 
abilities, is distrusted and hated. He 
must be dissatisfied, and therefore is 
dangerous. It is not the dull and the 
silly who breed revolutions, but that 
sect, hated of gods and men, the phi- 
losophers. Their knowledge is disaf- 
fection, and their science infidelity. 
Had there been no geniuses in France, 
the world would not have groaned un- 
der the oppression of a Bonaparte, and 
that nation would have enjoyed to all 
eternity the mild, benignant, and pa- 
ternal sway of the Bourbons. 

It is not then wonderful that the wis- 
est governinents lay themselves so de- 
liberately out for captivating the good 
graces of fools. For their benefit, 
the most expensive ceremonies are in- 
stituted ; for them, fasts are proclaim- 
ed, kings’ speeches laboriously conned 
by heart, Antijacobin and Quarterly 
Reviews written, ribbons and medals 
multiplied, and State-trumpeters hir- 
ed ; for their especial amusement, 
robes and jewels are called into play, 
and maces surcharged with the very 
best double gilding. If none but cle- 
ver persons were to be consulted, there 
would be no occasion for late debates, 





Or should, through love of change, her wheels 
Her fav’rite bantling cross, 

The happy fool no anguish feels, 
He weighs nor gains nor loss. 

When knaves o’erreach, and friends betray, 
Whilst men of sense run mad, 


Fools, careless, whistle on and say, 
Tis silly to he sad. . 

Since free from sorrow, fear, and shame, 
A fool thus fate defies, 

The greatest folly | can name 
Is to be over-wise. 


* Ajax Mastivophorus. 
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tedious explanations of ministerial 
squabbles, annual budgets, or even for 
the very expensive farce of Parlia- 
mentary votes. The sic volo sic jubeo 
of a Wellington would answer all the 
purpose, as it does of that other fool- 
trap, a responsible Cabinet. What, 
indeed, is diplomacy itself, and the 
whole code of international law, but a 
deferential sacrifice to the folly of 
mankind. This consideration con- 
tains the philosophy of Oxenstiern’s 
celebrated axiom, and satisfactorily 
explains why fools in general make 
the best ministers. They sympathize 
with the public for whom they act, 
and the public sympathizes with them ; 
and they instinctively hit upon the 
measures which are suited to the in- 
tellectual calibre of the majority. 
They never, by the brilliancy of their 
conceptions, disturb the settled order 
of things, nor, by putting mankind 
upon thinking, disturb their digestion, 
and force them upon the most disa- 
greeable of the functions of life. 
James, the most foolish of all possible 
kings, maintained his empire in peace 
for a long series of years, and laid the 
foundation of that national develope- 
ment which placed England among 
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the first class of nations, or rather put 
it at the head of European civilization: 
whereas the clever rogues, the Frede- 
ricks, the Louis the Fourteenths, the 
Francises, and the Charles the Fifths, 
embrued their hands incessantly in the 
blood of their fellow-creatures, and 
made misery for their subjects. If 
then, gentle reader, you are not too 
wise, if you are more worthy of Go- 
tham than of Athens, set yourself 
down without hesitation as among the 
privileged order of society. Hold up 
your head at the highest ; set yourself 
upblushingly in the high, places ; and 
laugh to scorn, as anhonest man should 
do, every one whqpresumes on his in- 
tellectual superiority, and has the inso- 
lent pretension to think himself better, 
because he is wiser, than his neigh- 
bors, and has got the start of the age 
in which he lives. Decry talents 
hardily; neglect genius superciliously ; 
vote illumination a bore, and consist- 
ency a mark of the beast ; and above 
all, as far as your interest and patron- 
age extend, be sure to shut out from 
preferment all manner of persons who 
are so unfitted for place or distinction, 
as not either to be, or at least affect 
to be, downright fools. 








I THINK OF THEE. 


I rrinx of thee, in the night 
When all beside is still, 
And the moon comes out, with her pale, sad 
light, 
To sit on the lonely hill :— 
When the stars are all like dreams, 
And the breezes alli like sighs, 
And there comes a voice from the far-off 
streams, 
Like thy spirit’s low replies ! 


I think of thee, by day, 
’*Mid the cold and busy crowd, 
When the laughter of the young and gay 
Ts far too glad and loud ; 
I hear thy low, sad tone, 
And thy sweet, young sinile I see, 
—My heart—my heart were all alone, 
But for its thoughts of thee! 


Of thee, who wert so dear, 
And, yet, I do not weep ; 

For, thine eyes were stained by many a tear 
Before they went to sleep ; 

And, if L haunt the past, 


Yet may T not repine, 
Since thou hast won thy rest at last, 
And all the grief is mine. 


I think upon thy gain, 
Whate’er to me it cost, 

And fancy dwells, with less of pain, 
On all that I have lost ;— 

Hope—like the cuckoo’s endless tale, 
—Alas! it wears its wing !— 

And love, that—like the nightingale 
Sings only in the spring ! 


Thou art my spirit’s all, 
Just as thou wert in youth, 
Still from thy grave no shadows fall 
Upon my lonely truth ;— 
A taper yet above thy tomb, 
Since lost its sweeter rays, 
And what is memory, through the gloom, 
Was hope, in brighter days ! 


[ am pining for the home 
Where sorrow sinks to sleep, 
Where the weary and the weepers come, 
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And they cease to toil and weep! 
Why walk about with smiles 
That each should be a tear, 
Like the white plumes that fling their 
wiles 
Above an early bier! 


Or like those fairy things,— 
Those insects of the east, 
Which have their beauty in their wings, 
And shroud it while they rest ; 
Which fold their colors of the sky 


When earthward they alight, 
And flash their A yori on the eye 
Just as they take their flight ! 


I never knew how dear thou wert, 
Till thou wert borne away !— 

I have it, yet, about my heart, 
Thy beauty of that day ; 

As if the robe thou wert to wear, 
In other climes, were given, 

That IT might learn to know it there, 
And seek thee out, in heaven ! 
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Essay IV.—Ow tue Powers py wuicn THe Operations oF THE Orncanic FRAME ARE 
CARRIED ON. 


WE have now, we hope, sufficiently 
explained what is to be understood by 
the term percipient sensibility, or per- 
ception, and how its powers are exhi- 
bited in the organic frame ;—it is that 
property by which we are aware of 
our being, and by which we are con- 
nected to the world around us: it is 
by this that we experience pleasure 
and pain, and every emotion. All 
that embitters life, or renders it de- 
sirable, acts through this medium ; in 
fact, deprived of this property, man 
and the animal would resemble the 
plant, and rise up and pass away ina 
state of utter unconsciousness. 

Let us now turn our attention to 
those phenomena which man, in com- 
mon with all animated nature, exhi- 
bits, and which, depending on that 
power termed latent sensibility, are 
carrying on their operations through- 
out the system,—silently indeed, and 
unnoticed, except in their effects. 
These phenomena are all subservient 
to the organic life of the individual, 
and comprehend the operations by 
which the growth of the frame is ef- 
fected, its bulk maintained, and its 
losses repaired. How complicated is 
the animal machine! and how num- 
berless and intricate are the actions 
there constantly in progress, Here, 
to mingle with the vital fluid, the lac- 
teals pour along their milky streams ; 
here, the red tide, carrying warmth 
and life, flows through countless 





mazes; here, like unwearied labor- 
ers, the most minute vessels are de- 
positing, particle by particle, the solid 
bone, the contractile muscle, or the 
lucid humors of the eye ; here, too, 
the absorbents ply their task, unbuild- 
ing and removing, and striving, as it 
were, for victory: hence is the frame 
subjected to a perpetual succession of 
particles, till life becomes extinct ! 

During a certain period of its ex- 
istence the animal frame grows, or in- 
creases in size, when at length, the 
natural stature being acquired, it be- 
comes stationary. This gradual in- 
crease, or growth, is effected by the 
appropriation and assimilation of fresh 
matter, which received into the system 
becomes there vivified and deposited 
in various parts, as its wants may re- 
quire. But this operation is continu- 
ed, not only while the body is grow- 
ing, but when this growth is complete ; 
for as it perpetually undergoes loss, 
this must be continually repaired, 
otherwise the body becomes attenuat- 
ed, and dies from exhaustion. 

That the animal frame should be 
capable of assimilating, or converting 
extraneous inanimate matter into a 
portion of itself, living and sensitive, 
is an astonishing and inexplicable 
fact; nor is it less so, that minute 
arterial ramifications, all proceeding 
from one and the same stock, and of- 
fering no apparent difference in con- 
struction, should be endowed with the 





* See page 225. 
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property of separating from the blood 
(according to the several parts each 
may be destined to nourish) earthy 
matter, or fibrine, or fluids of various 
compositions, density, and transparen- 
cy: these are facts, the causes of 
which ingenuity fails to unravel, and 
in which conjecture is lost. 

With respect to the nutrition of 
animals, this observation will, we 
think, be found generally to hold good, 
viz.: that animals require for their 
support, particles which have immedi- 
ately belonged to, and formed part of, 
organized bodies, either of the animal 
or vegetable kingdom; being, as we 
may hence conclude, unable to assi- 
milate particles belonging immediately 
to bodies purely inorganic: and it 
would seem also, that animals derive 
a larger proportion of nutritive matter 
from bodies whose composition is si- 
milar to their own, that is, from other 
animals, than from vegetable sub- 
stances. Now, although the natural 
food of many animals consists entirely 
of vegetable matter, yet we see that 
such require and consume a much 
larger quantity in proportion, than car- 
nivorous animals, which make flesh 
their food. For instance, the weight 
of matter requisite for the support of 
a carnivorous animal, is infinitely less 
than what a graminivorous animal of 
even a smaller bulk would require. 
Hence we may conclude, that all sub- 
stances, before they become fitted for 
the nutrition of the animal race, must 
undergo a peculiar change and modi- 
fication,—in fact, become organized ; 
and that in the flesh of animal bodies, 
the relative proportion of autriment is 
greatest. 

If this be the case, that all matter, 
before it be fitted to support animal 
life, must itself have been immediately 
in a state of previous organization, it 
may be asked, Does not the vegetable 
world also follow the same law? No: 
The great Author of the universe has 
so constructed the vegetable tribes, 
that they are enabled to convert the 
particles of inorganic matter into 
organic bodies ; to assimilate various 
earths, water, and air, which, becom- 
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ing parts of themselves, undergo, as 
it were, the first stamp of organiza- 
tion, and enter upon theircareer of vi- 
tality ; the soil, however, necessary 
for the growth and nutrition of many 
plants, does indeed contain a great 
proportion of decomposed animal or 
vegetable matter; but this forms no 
objection : for, in the first place, ani- 
mal or vegetable bodies lose by putre- 
faction all claim to be considered as 
organized ; and, in the second place, 
it would appear, that it is by the pe- 
culiar gases arising from such decom- 
posed matter, that vegetables are 
nourished, whereas animals require 
recent vegetables or animal matter, for 
their support. Thus does it appear, 
that one of the purposes for which the 
vegetable kingdom is designed, is to 
form a vast laboratory, in which vari- 
ous inorganic substances are to be pre- 
pared for the use of the animal world, 
by effecting upon them a necessary, 
peculiar and most wonderful change ; 
a step preparatory to a new change as 
wonderful—for a particle of matter, 
originally unorganized, may become a 
portion of the grass which covers the 
meadow,—of the ox which grazes up- 
on it,—of man, the lord of the crea- 
tion,—and when he moulders in the 
earth, return to its original state, and 
again become incorporated in plants, 
to run a new career. 

It has been stated, that the animal 
frame owes its existence and growth 
to the appropriation and assimilation 
of fresh particles, which become iden- 
tified with the rest of the body; let 
us explain how this is effected :—Pro- 
ceeding from the inner surface of the 
stomach and the intestines, numerous 
small tubes or vessels are observable, 
whose office it is to separate and ab- 
sorb, or take up, the nutritive particles 
of the food, as prepared by the diges- 
tive organs for their reception: this 
nutritious portion is called the chyle. 
When the food has entered the sto- 
mach, it becomes mixed with saliva, 
and the gastric juice. By the agency 
of these it becomes converted into an 
uniform pulpy mass, to which the 
name of chyme is given; but it is not 
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yet fitted for the system ; it now pass- 
es through the pyloric orifice of the 
stomach into the duodenum, (a portion 
of intestine, ) and becomes there mixed 
with the pancreatic juice and bile. 
The pancreatic juice is a fluid prepar- 
ed by a gland termed the pancreas, the 
bile by the liver. By the action of 
these fluids on the pulpy mass, a com- 
plete conversion is effected, and that 
portion fitted for the purposes of the 
animal economy is, as we have said, 
termed chyle. If we examine the 
state of these minute tubes or vessels 
in an animal recently killed, and be- 
fore the vital warmth is extinguished, 
we shall see them (at least if the ani- 
mal has been lately fed) filled with a 
milky fluid, from whence they have 
their name lacteals: this milky fluid 
is the chyle. 

The lacteals having thus absorbed 
this nutritive portion of the food, after 
communicating freely with each other, 
pass through ceriain glands termed 
mesenteric, where the chyle appears to 
acquire new properties. Emerging 
from these glands, the lacteals carry 
the chyle onwards, till they enter, at 
last, into the thoracic duct, a vessel 
which passes along the spine, and 
pours the chyle into a large vein, al- 
most immediately entering the heart, 
termed the left subclavian vein ; here 
it becomes mingled with the blood. 
It has not yet, however, lost its cha- 
racter ; but after passing through the 
beart, and thence through the lungs, 
it becomes incorporated with the rest 
of the blood, from which it is no 
longer to be distinguished. 

There is, however, another set of 
vessels, which, as well as the lacteals, 
terminate in the thoracic duct, and 
contribute likewise to the repair and 
preservation of the system. 

Throughout every part of the 
frame, in the interior as well as on 
the surface, are distributed innumera- 
ble vessels, destined to absorb and 
carry into the blood the superfluous 
fluids of the body, #s well as all sub- 
stances immediately within the sphere 
of their action. External bodies are 
not the only ones on which they act. 
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On the structure of the frame itself 
their operations are continually carri- 
ed on; for it must not be forgotten, 
that the organized living machine is 
undergoing a double set of internal 
operations, its destruction and renova- 
tion ; and whatever comes off in the 
constant wear of this machine is taken 
up by these vessels, the absorbents, or, 
as they are called, lymphatics, from 
the limpid fluid we always observe 
them to convey. 

The minute tubes which form the 
commencement of the lymphatics, are 
furnished with orifices so small as to 
be totally imperceptible to the naked 
eye ; and each orifice, endowed with 
the power of contracting or dilating, 
absorbs or refuses, according to the 
peculiar impression produced by the 
object in contact. 

In what manner the lymphatics, and 
indeed the whole absorbent system, 
propel or convey the fluids they con- 
tain, is a question on which physiolo- 
gists have entertained very different 
views ; some, for instance, and these 
eminent men, have asserted it as a 
fact, that fluids circulate through and 
ascend these minute tubes, contrary 
to the law of gravitation, not from 
any propelling power in the tubes 
themselves, but by that principle 
which causes the ascent of liquids 
through tubes of great minuteness, 
termed capillary attraction. To this 
opinion, however ingenious and appa- 
rently satisfactory, there are many 
strong objections: for were it correct, 
we might expect that neither age, nor 
sex, nor temperament, nor habit, 
would produce the least variation or 
irregularity in the absorbing power, 
and that all would proceed with uni- 
formity. But this is far from being 
the case ; for as much so as every vi- 
tal function, the action of the absorb- 
ents is liable to irregularities incon- 
sistent with the theory just mentioned. 
Indeed it is much to be doubted whe- 
ther any of the functions of organized 
bodies, on which their vital existence 
depends, are to be accounted for upon 
purely mechanical principles ; a sup- 
position which has led to theories very 
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ingenious, but unfortunately errone- 
ous. 

It appears more possible, according 
to our ideas, that the absorbent ves- 
sels are endowed with a sufficient 
power of carrying on or propelling the 
fluids they contain, by some peculiar 
action in themselves, which they are 
enabled to exert so as to answer the 
end in view. 

The lymphatics, after arising from 
various parts of the frame, the surface 
as well as the interior, by minute 
tubes in close contact, unite and di- 
vide, and so intermingle with each 
other as to form a close network, 
which, with a similar tissue of nerves 
and blood-vessels, forms the cellular 
and membranous textures of the body. 
Emerging thence, and _ proceeding 
onwards, they form distinguishable 
trunks, and again enlarge by the union 
of others; and multitudes of these 
run together a parallel course, forming 
companies proceeding from different 
quarters, and by different routes, for 
the same destined place; the whole, 
however, communicating largely with 
each other. 

In various parts, and for reasons not 
fully known, companies of these absorb- 
ents form themselves into masses of 
convolutions, differing in number and 
magnitude, and intermingled with a 
similar congeries of blood-vessels. 
These masses are the glands, (ob- 
served in the neck and other parts,) 
the uses of which are not, as yet, fully 
ascertained, although it is most proba- 
ble that some change is effected by 
their agency on the lymph, by which 
it is rendered more fit for the purposes 
of the animal frame ; and this would 
further appear, from the increased 
tendency to coagulate, which it mani- 
fests after passing through the glands, 
(which it does slowly, as if impeded 
by the way,) as well as some altera- 
tion in its appearance. 

At the same time, however, it must 
be observed, that the real nature of 
the lymph is far from being well un- 
derstood. By some it is considered 
as analogous to the serum of the 
blood, which is indced the opinion of 
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Haller, who often gives the name of 
lymph indiscriminately to the fluid of 
the absorbents, and to the serum of 
the blood. 

From the circumstances attending 
the production of the lymph, we might 
be led to judge, that its nature and 
component parts would be subject to 
variety and change ; and this is found 
to be the case; but in the chyle these 
differences are still more evident, 
arising from the various substances 
used as food. Indigo, madder and 
beet-root tinge it with their respective 
hues. It is, however, as we have 
said, in general white, slightly viscid, 
and much resembles milk. When re- 
moved from its vessels and exposed to 
the air, it separates into two parts, 
viz.: fibrine and serum :—and the 
lymph also, under similar circum- 
stances, undergoes the same change. 

Both the lacteals and lymphatics 
terminate in the thoracic duct, which 
empties its contents into the left sub- 
clavian vein. At the point of junction 
between these a valve is placed, so 
constructed as effectually to prevent 
the blood from finding its way into the 
thoracic duct, but which offers no im- 
pediment to the exit of the chyle. 

From this source then the blood re- 
ceives its supplies, and nothing can 
incorporate with the system, or be re- 
ceived into it, without proceeding 
through this channel. 

Having now conducted the nutri- 
ment through its various stages, till it 
enters into the blood to supply the 
continual drain upon this reservoir of 
vitality, we shall follow up the subject, 
and proceed to give a more detailed 
account of that most beautiful and in- 
teresting phenomenon of the animal 
frame, the circulation of the blood. 

The circulation of the blood is an 
operation immediately connected with 
our existence, and on which it de- 
pends ; and will it not excite our as- 
tonishment, that two centuries have 
scarcely elapsed since its laws have 
been at all correctly ascertained? and 
even now, many points are disputed, 
and enveloped in obscurity. We may 
with safety conclude, that the ancients 
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were in almost total ignorance re- 
specting the real nature of the circula- 
tion, or the mode in which it is per- 
formed : for although, perhaps, among 
their writings, passages may be found 
apparently indicating some acquaint- 
ance with the subject ; yet as they 
have left us no distinct account, and 
as their works abound with gross ab- 
surdities respecting it, our conclusions 
are certainly warrantable ; especially 
when we consider, at the same time, 
how little anatomy was cultivated as a 
science among them. 

The discovery of the true nature of 
the circulation is due to Harvey, who 
flourished in the 17th century; but 
since his time, succeeding physiolo- 
gists have diligently applied their ta- 
lents to the subject, (a wide field for 
investigation,) and have added by 
their labors many new facts to the 
discovery of their immortal predeces- 
sor. 

Various and important are the uses 
which the circulation of the blood is 
destined to serve :—by its means the 
various secretions are performed, the 
growth of the body promoted, and its 
decay and losses repaired ; and be- 
sides all this, it is, in some mysterious 
manner, connected with that inexpli- 
cable subject, the animal temperature. 

We shall in the first place, then, 
endeavor to give a general sketch of 
the anatomy of the heart, the great 
agent of the circulation; and then 
explain the nature and constituent 
parts of the blood—the fluid of vi- 
tality. 

The heart is a large hollow muscle, 
situated in the chest, between the lungs, 
and enfolded in a bag called the peri- 
cardium, the inner lining membrane of 
which is reflected over the surface of the 
heart itself. The heart is divided in- 
ternally (we are speaking of man) into 
four cavities : the right and the left auri- 
cle, and the right and the left ventricle. 
Into the right auricle, two veins, call- 
ed the vene cava, enter ; one bring- 
ing the blood from the upper, the 
other from the lower parts of the 
body. The two veins unite at their 
entrance into the auricle, and at the 


point of union between them a thick- 
ening is to be seen, called the turber- 
culum Loweri. Within the auricles 
bundles of muscular fibres project 
from the sides. These, from their 
resemblance to the teeth of a comb, 
are termed musculi pectinali. The 
partition between the right and left 
auricle is called the septum auri- 
cularum. 

The right auricle communicates 
with the right ventricle by means of 
an opening, denominated the ostium 
venosum; at the edges of which, 
within the ventricle, are three valves, 
or rather a valve divided into three 
parts, called the tricuspid valve, from 
its resemblance to the points of three 
spears; to the edges of this valve 
small muscular bundles are attached, 
called carne columne, by means of 
tendinous chords, (chorde tendine.) 
From the right ventricle the pulmonary 
artery arises, at the root of which, in- 
ternally, are situated the three semi- 
lunar valves, with a small white body 
at the edge of each, termed corpus 
sesamoideum. Intothe left auricle the 
four pulmonary veins enter. The 
coats of this auricle are thicker than 
those of the right, otherwise it exhi- 
bits much the same appearances. It 
opens into the left ventricle, having 
also at the opening a valve, but divid- 
ed only into two parts, called from its 
likeness to a mitre, valvula mitralis. 
The great difference which the left 
ventricle exhibits is the superior 
strength and fleshiness of its walls, 
indicating the vigorous action it is 
destined to maintain ; emerging from 
it is seen the aorta, or main artery, 
with three semilunar valves internally 
at its root. The use of the various 
valves we shall explain when consi- 
dering the course of the circulation. 

Having thus briefly described the 
general anatomy of the heart, we 
shall next proceed to examine the 
properties and constituent parts of the 
blood itself. The blood, when drawn 
from the body, and suffered to remain 
in any vessel, quickly separates into 
two parts,—one a thick yellow fluid, 
called serwn, the other a tenacious 
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solid mass of a dark red color, termed 
crassamentum. The relative propor- 
tions of these vary exceedingly, ac- 
cording to age, sex, temperament, 
mode of life, &c.; yet generally speak- 
ing, the estimate may be made as ten 
of the serum to fourteen of the cras- 
samentum. The serum contains wa- 
ter, albumine, muriate of soda, and 
potass, phosphate of soda, animal mat- 
ter, &c. 

The crassamentum is divisible into 
two parts, fibrine, and the coloring 
particles of the blood. The compo- 
nent parts of fibrine are carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and azote. When the 
coloring matter of blood recently 
drawn is examined with a microscope, 
it is found to consist of globules of 
extreme minuteness, of a red color, 
but varying from different causes, be- 
ing paler from illness and deficiency 
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of nutriment, more florid if exposed 
to oxygen, and darker if exposed to 
carbonic acid or hydrogen. The co- 
loring matter has been said to contain 
oxide of iron; this, however, later 
chemists have disputed, and Dr. 
Wells, in his ‘‘ Observations and Ex- 
periments on the Color of Blood,” af- 
ter much investigation, decides against 
the theory; indeed, his arguments, 
which are too extended to be here in- 
troduced, seem to settle the point at 
once, confirmed as they have been 
by subsequent inquirers—Berzelius, 
Brande, and Vauquelin. Mr. Brande 
has even succeeded in dying cloth 
with it, but he found considerable 
difficulty in fixing the color ; the most 
effectual mordants he discovered were, 
the nitrate and oximuriate of mercury. 
—The specific gravity of the blood is 
estimated at 1050, water being 1000. 
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CHATEAU DE LAGRANGE—-LAFAYFTTE. 


In the country, as I told you in my 
last, all the better society of Paris is 
now buried, and Lagrange, from which 
1am just returned, since the end of 
the session, has been the Chaussée 
d’ Antin, where all the most illustrious 
men in the Chambers, or in literature, 
have by turns rusticated. There is no 
want of strangers either; and, as you 
would expect, the Americans especial- 
ly are to be seen there in multitudes. 
The last very conspicuous English 
visitor there, was Sir Francis Burdett, 
who has been exerting his eloquence 
in favor of the droit d’ainesse ; from 
which, exclaimed his distinguished 
host, ‘‘ Thank God! the revolution 
has delivered us !” 

The chateau is delightfully situated. 
It is about thirteen leagues from Pa- 
ris, and the road is through the rich 
plains of the ancient province of Brie. 
We quitted the diligence at the village 
of Rosoy, about half an hour’s ride 
from the chateau, where a carriage, 
sent by the General, was waiting for 
us. Ruined Gothic towers, covered 
with ivy, which was planted there 


some thirty years back by Mr. Fox, 
give a sort of feudal air to the castle, 
which mingles curiously, but not disa- 
greeably, with the republican associ- 
ations attached to the name of its 
owner. The chateau is surrounded by 
a fine park, which is stocked in a man- 
ner that would not harmonise with 
your English notions. Instead of 
slight, graceful, aristocratical deer, 
nothing but the diers état of the animal 
creation, blebeian cows, and more 
plebeian sheep, are to be seen grazing 
within its precincts. For these last 
animals, the General has a great af- 
fection. He superintends their edu- 
cation in person, and exhibits a most 
philomelical zeal in improving the 
breed. The English friend who was 
with me had never scen Lafayette. 
He was wonderfully struck with his 
venerable appearance, and especially 
with the calm, full, and scarcely 
wrinkled countenance, upon which a 
record of the words he has spoken, 
and the deeds he has performed, for 
his country, seemed to be legibly en- 


graven. His head, over which seven- 
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ty-two years have passed, is lofty,—a 
peruque & la Titus covers it, and does 
not take much from its patriarchal ap- 
pearance. His tall figure adds to the 
impression of nobility which his coun- 
tenance produces upon your mind ; 
and, in short, there is nothing about 
him, even to his slow and painful 
walk, a reminiscence of his long cap- 
tivity at Olmutz, which does not at 
once attract and affect the heart. 

The severest charge ever brought 
against this great man, whose name is 
so dear already to two of the greatest 
nations of the world, and will, some 
day or other, be pronounced with re- 
verence in its remotest corners, relates 
to his conduct respecting Louis XVI. 
and the Royal Family on the memo- 
rable 6th of October. Ina work, con- 
sisting of various interesting anec- 
dotes, from the pen of M. Touchard 
La Fosse, entitled ‘* La Revolution, 
l’Empire, et La Restoration,’ which 
appeared in the course of last week, 
there is a page upon the insurrection 
of Versailles, which sets this matter 
in so clear a light, and so completely 
exonerates Lafayette from blame, 
that I am sure you will thank me for 
transcribing it. 

“For a long time,” says M. Tou- 
chard, “ it has been fashionable to lay 
the responsibility of the events of the 
6th of October upon the veteran of the 
American and French Revolutions. 
Even those who were unwilling to ac- 
cuse him of direct bad faith, have in- 
timated that he was at least sadly de- 
ficient in foresight ; and he has been 
nicknamed, Le dormeur de Versailles. 
Let us see whether he merits their 
reproaches. M. de Lafayette came 
to Versailles on the Sth, at ten o’clock 
in the evening. He instantly placed 
guards without the gate ; but the com- 
manders of the body guard positively 
refused to admit the soldats bourgeois 
into thé interior. The royal family 
itself rejected the offers of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the National 
Guard,—a guard which a very cele- 
brated person stigmatised as the ca- 
naille nationale. In spite of this 


treatment, Lafayette neglected no 


precautions which it was possible for 
him to adopt. He renewed his de- 
clarations of inviolable attachment to 
the King, and did everything to con- 
vince him of their sincerity ; but the 
distrust of the Court continued, and it 
is to this cause alone, that we must 
attribute the events which followed, 
and which were arrested by that very 
plebeian militia, by that very Lafay- 
ette whose offers of assistance had 
been suspected or disdained. Mean- 
time, a band of wretches killed some 
of the body-guards whom their com- 
rades could not or would not defend. 
The apartment of the Queen was forc- 
ed: they rushed to her bed; she es- 
caped, half-naked, just in time to save 
herself from the poinards of the as- 
sailants—the Parisians rushed to their 
assistance—entered the house in defi- 
ance of the opposition of the persons 
they came to rescue, and the King and 
Queen were saved. I should like to 
know where was the negligence of the 
national guard? Where any want of 
foresight in their chief?’ 

The volume from which I have bor- 
rowed this passage contains many 
other pages, doing equal honor to the 
conduct of Lafayette, under the Re- 
public and the restored Bourbons. 
Indeed, of the two hundred and twen- 
ty persons, whose portraits are hung 
up in the gallery of M. Touchard, it 
would not be rash to affirm that La- 
fayette is the only one who has re- 
mained the same, amidst all the 
changes which, during the third of a 
century, have been passing under our 
eyes. 

If Lafayette complies with the 
wishes of his friends, and writes a 
history of his life, how many new 
facts he will reveal; how many in- 
trigues he will be able to explain ! for, 
to say the truth, he is the only French- 
man who lived through the Revolution 
without participating in its excesses ; 
beheid the empire, and was not dazzled 
by its splendor ; took part in the es- 
tablishment of the monarchy, and ne- 
ver defiled himself by any of its inte- 
rested conversions. These three pe- 
riods of modern French history, re- 
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quire a new, a bold, and an impartial 
pen. The calamitous events immedi- 
ately subsequent to the restoration have 
been scarcely touched upon. Thiers 
and Mignet are far too much of fa- 
talists in their histories of the Revolu- 
tion; and Béranger, at a time when 


Mont Blanc.—The Shaving Shop. 


the eyes of Frenchmen are beginning 
to be purged of the mists which false 
notions of glory had called up, has 
employed his all-powerful pen to en- 
courage the delusion by spreading 
a dangerous admiration for Napo- 
leon. 








MONT BLANC. 


BY L. E. L. 





Heaven knows our travellers have sufficiently alloyed the beautiful, and profaned the sub- 


, and the ridiculous ; but out upon 





lime, by associating these with th 
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them, thus to tread on the grey hairs of centuries,—on the untrodden snows of Mont Blanc. 





Tov monarch of the upper air, 

Thou mighty temple given 

For morning's earliest of light, 

And evening’s last of heaven. 

The vapor from the marsh, the smoke 

From crowded cities sent, 

Are purified before they reach 

Thy loftier element. 

a hues are not of earth, but heaven ; 
the sunset rose 

Hath leave to fling a crimson dye 

Upon thy stainless snows. 


Now out on those adventurers 

Who scaled thy breathless height, 

And made thy pinnacle, Mont Blanc, 

A thing for common sight. 

Before that human step had left 

Its sully on thy brow, 

The glory of thy forehead made 

A shrine to those below : 

Men gazed upon thee as a star, 

And turned to earth again, 

With dreams like thine own floating 
clouds, 

The vague but not the vain. 

No feelings are less vain than those 

That bear the mind away, 

Till, blent with nature’s mysteries, 

It half forgets its clay. 

It catches loftier impulses, 

And owns a nobler power ; 


The poet and philosopher 
Are born of such an hour. 


But now where may we seek a place 
For any spirit’s dream ? 

Our steps have been o’er every soil, 
Our peg o’er every stream. 

Those isles, the beautiful Azores, 
The fortunate, the fair ! 

We looked for their perpetual spring 
To find it was not there. 

Bright El Dorado, land of gold, 

We have so soughi for thee, 

There's not a spot in all the globe 
Where such a land can be. 


How pleasant were the wild beliefs 
That dwelt in legends old! 

Alas! to our posterity 

Will no such tales be told. 

We know too much, scroll after scroll 
Weighs down our weary shelves ; 
Our only point of ignorance 

Is centred in ourselves. 

Alas! for thy past mystery, 

For thine untrodden snow, 

Nurse of the tempest, hadst thou none 
To guard thy outraged brow ? 

Thy summit, once the unapproached, 
Hath human presence ewned ; 

With the first step upon thy crest, 
Mont Blanc, thou wert dethroned. 
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*Tis not an half hour’s work— 
A Cupid and a fiddle, and the thing’s done.—FLETCHER. 





«¢ Howp back your head, if you please, 
sir, that I may get this napkin proper- 
ly fastened—there now,” said Toby 
Tims, as, securing the pin, he dipped 
his razor into hot water, and began 
working up with restless brush the la- 
ther of his soap-box. 

«*T dare say you have got a news- 


paper there ?”’ said I; “‘ are you a po- 
litician, Mr. Tims ?”’ 

«¢ Oh, just a little bit of one. I get 
Bell’s Messenger at second hand from 
a neighbor, who has it from his cou- 
sin in the Borough, who, I believe, is 
the last reader of a club of fourteen, 
who take it among them ; and, being 
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last, as I observed, sir, he has the pa- 
per to himself into the bargain. —Please 
exalt your chin, sir, and keep your 
head a little to one side—there, sir,”’ 
added Toby, commencing his opera- 
tions with the brush, and hoarifying 
my barbal extremity, as the facetious 
Thomas Hood would propably express 
it. ‘* Now, sir—a leefle more round, 
if you please—there, sir, there. It is 
a most entertaining paper, and beats 
ail for news. In fact, it is full of eve- 
rything, sir—every, everything—ac- 
cidents—charity sermons—markets— 
boxing—Bible societies—horse-racing 
—child-murders — the theatres — for- 
eign wars—Bow-street reports—elec- 
tioneering—and Day and Martin’s 
blacking.”’ 

«Are you a bit of a bruiser, Mr. 
Tims?” 

«Oh, bless your heart, sir, only a 
leetle—a very leetle. A turn-up with 
the gloves, or so, your honor.—I’m 
but alight weight—only a light weight 
—seven stone anda half, sir; but a 
rare bit of stuff, though I say it my- 
self, sir—Begging your pardon. I dare 
say I have put some of the soap into 
your mouth. Now, sir, now—please 
let me hold your nose, sir.” 

“ Scarcely civil, Mr. Toby,” said I, 
* scarcely civil—Phroo ! let me spit 
out the suds.” 

‘<T will be done in a moment, sir— 
in half a moment. Well, sir, speak- 
ing of razors, they should be always 
properly tempered with hot water, a 
leetle dip more or less. You see now 
how it glides over, smooth and smac! 
as your hand.—Keep still, sir, I might 
have given you a nick just now.—You 
don’t choose a leetle of the mustachy 
left 1” 

“* No, no—off with it all. No ma- 
trimonial news stirring in this quarter 
just now, Mr. Tims ?”’ 

“ Nothing’ extremely particular.— 
Now, sir, you are fit for the King’s 
levee, so faras my department is con- 
cerned. But you cannot go out just 
now, sir—see how it rains—a perfect 
water-spout. Just feel yourself at 
home, sir, fora Jcetle, and take a peep 
around you. That block, sir, has been 
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very much admired—extremely like 
the Wenus de Medicine—capital nose 
—and as for the wig department, catch 
me for that, sir. Butof all them there 
pictures hanging around, yon is the 
favorite of myself and the connes- 
soors.”’ 

«¢ Ay, Mr. Tims,”’ said I, * that is 
truly a gem—an old lover kneeling at 
the foot of his young sweetheart, and 
two fellows in buckram taking a peep 
at thei from among the trees.” 

“* Capital, sir—capital. Dll tell you 
a rare good story, sir, connected with 
that picture and my own history, with 
your honor’s leave, sir.” 

‘With all my heart, Mr. Tims— 
you are very obliging.” 

«¢ Well then, sir, take that chair, and 
I will get on like a house on fire ; but 
if you please, don’t put me off my clew, 
sir.—Concerning that picture and my 
courtship, the most serious epoch of 
my life, there is a leetle bit of a story 
which I would like to be a beacon to 
others ; and if your honor is still a 
bachelor, and not yet stranded on the 
shoals of matrimony, it may be Wer- 
bum sapienti, as O’Toole the Irish 
schoolmaster used to observe, when in 
the act of applying the birch to the 
booby’s back. 

«« Well, sir, having received a gram- 
matical education, and been brought 
up as a peruke-maker from my earliest 
years—besides having seen a deal of 
high life, and the world in general, 
in carrying false curls, bandeaux, and 
other artificial head-gear parapherna- 
lia, in bandboxes to boarding-schools, 
and so on—a desire naturally sprung 
up within me, being now in my twen- 
ty-first year, and worth a guinea a 
week of wages, to look about for what 
old kind Seignor Fiddle-stringo the 
ininuet-master used to recommend un- 
der the title of a cara sposa—open shop 
—and act head frizzle in an establish- 
ment of my own. 

« Very good, sir—Ia the pursuit of 
this virtuous purpose, I cast a sheep’s 
eye over the broad face of society, and 
at length, froma number of eligible 
specimens, I selected three, who, whe- 
ther considered in the light of natural 
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beauty, or mental accomplishment, 
struck me forcibly as suitable coadju- 
tors for a man—for a man like your 
humble servant.” 

«« A most royal bow that, Mr. Tims. 
Well, proceed, if you please.” 

“‘ Very good, sir,—well, then, to 
proceed. The first of these was Miss 
Diana Tonkin, a young lady, who 
kept her brother’s snuff-shop, at the 
sign of the African astride the Tobacco 
Barrel—a rare beauty, who was on 
the most intimate talking terms with 
half a hundred young bloods and 
beaux, who looked in during lounging 
hours, being students of law, physic, 
and divinity, half-pay ensigns, and 
theatrical understrappers, to replenish 
their boxes with Lundyfoot, whiff a 
Havana cigar, or masticate pigtail. 
No wonder that she was spoiled by 
flattery, Miss Diana, for she was a bit 
of a beauty ; and though she had but 
one eye—by Heavens, what an eye 
that was !” 

«¢ She must have been an irresisti- 
ble creature, certainly, Mr. Tims,”’ 
said I. « Well, how did you come 
an 7? 

‘Irresistible ! but you shall hear, 
sir. I foresaw that, in soliciting the 
honor of this fair damsel’s hand, I 
should have much opposition to en- 
counter from the rivalry of the three 
learned professions, to say nothing of 
the gentlemen of the sword and of 
the buskin ; but, thinks I to myself, 
‘faint heart never won fair lady,’ so 
I at once set up a snuff-box, looked 
as tip-topping as possible, and com- 
menced canvassing. 

“©The second elite (for I know a 
leetle French, having for three months, 
during my apprenticeship, had the 
honor of frizzling the gead-gear of 
Count Witruvius de Caucauson, who 
occupied private state-lodgings at the 
sign of the Blue Boar in the Poultry, 
and who afterwards decamped with- 
out clearing scores )—the second elite, 
(for I make a point, sir, of having 
two strings to my bow,) was Mrs. 
Joan Sweetbread, a person of exqui- 
site parts, but fiery temper, at that 
time aged thirty-three, twelve stone 
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weight, head cook and housekeeper to 
Sir Anthony Macturk, a Scotch ba- 
ronet, who rusticated in the vicinity 
of town. I made her a few evening 
visits, and we talked love affairs over 
muffins and a cup of excellent congou. 
Then what a variety of jams and jel- 
lies! I never returned without a dis- 
ordered stomach, and wishing High- 
land heather-honey at the devil. Yet, 
after all, to prove a hoax !—for even 
when I was on the point of popping 
the question, and had fastened my silk 
Jem Belcher with a knowing leeéle 
knot to set out for that purpose, I 
learned from Francie, the stable-boy, 
that she had the evening before eloped 
with the coachman, and returned to 
her post that forenoon metamorphosed 
into Madam Trot. 

«JT first thought, sir, of hanging 
myself over the first lamp-post ; but, 
after a leetle consideration, I deter- 
mined to confound Madam Trot, and 
all other fickle fair ones, by that very 
night marrying Miss Diana. I has- 
tened on, rushed precipitately into the 
shop, and on the subject—and hear, 
oh Heaven, and believe, oh earth! was 
met not by a plump denial, but was 
shown the door.” 

“* Upon my word, Mr. Tims,” said 
I, «* you have been a most unfortunate 
man. I wonder you recovered after 
such mighty reverses ? but [ hope " 

‘Hope! that is the word, sir, the 
very word, I still had hope; so, after 
ten days’ horrible melancholy, in which 
I cropped not a few heads in a novel 
and unprecedented style, I at it again, 
and laid immediate and close siege to 
the last and loveliest of the trio—one 
by whom I was shot dead at first 
sight, and of whom it might be said, 
as I once heard Kean justly observe 
in a very pretty tragedy, and to a nu- 
merous audience,— We ne’er shall 
look upon her like again !? ” 

** Capital, Mr. Tims. Well, how 
did you get on?” 

«* A moment’s patience, with your 
honor’s leave.—Ah! truly might it 
be said of her, that she was descended 
from the high and great—her grand- 
father having been not only six fect 
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three, without the shoes, but for forty 
odd years principal bell-ringer in the 
steeple of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ; and 
her grandmother, for long and long, 
not only head dry-nurse to one of the 
noblest families in all England, but 
bona fide twenty-two stone avoirdupois. 
As to this nonpareil of lovely flesh and 
blood, her name was Lucy Main- 
spring, the daughter of a horologer, 
sir,—a watchmaker—vulgo so called— 
and though fattish, she was very fair 
—fair ! by Jupiter, (craving your ho- 
nor’s pardon for swearing,) she fairly 
made me give all other thoughts the 
cut, and twisted the passions of my 
heart with the red-hot torturing irons 
of love. ’Pon honor, sir, I almost 
grow foolish, when I think of those 
days ; but love, sir, nothing can resist 
love, a saying which Professor Heavy- 
stern once turned into Greek, as I was 
ribbanding his pigtail for a tea and 
turn-out.—* Homnie wincit Hamor,’ 
said he ; to which I observed, ‘a very 
cute remark, your reverence.’ But 
you shall hear, sir.” 

“T hope, Mr. Tims, you were in 
better luck with Miss Mainspring ?” 

“A leetle, a leetle patience, your 
honor, and all will be out as quick as 
directly—the twinkling of a bedpost : 
—For three successive nights I sat up 
in a brown study, with a four-in-the- 
pound candle burning before me till 
almost cock-crow, composing a love- 
letter, a most elaborate affair, the 
pure overflowing of Ja belle passion, 
all about Wenus, Cupids, bows and ar- 
rows, hearts, darts, and them things, 
which, having copied neatly over on 
a handsome sheet of foolscap, turned 
up with gilt, (for, though I say it 
myself, I scribble a smart fist,) I made 
a blotch of red wax on the back as 
large as a dollar, that thereon I might 
the more indélibly impress a_ seal, 
with a couple of pigeons cooing upon 
it, and ‘toujours wotre’ for the motto. 
This I popped into the post-office, and 
awaited patiently—may I add confi- 
dently 1—for the result. 

«No answer having come as I ex- 
pected per return, I began to smell 
that I was in the wrong box ; so, on 
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the following evening, I had a polite 
visit from her respectable old father, 
Daniel Mainspring, whoasked me what 
my intentions were? 

«¢ « To commence wig-maker on my 
own bottom,’ answered I. 

«« « But with respect to my daugh- 
ter, sir?’ 

«« «Why, to be sure, to make her 
mistress, sir.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Mistress !? quoth he, ‘did I hear 
you right, sir ?” 

«« «J hope you are not hard of hear- 
ing, Mr. Mainspring. I wish, sir—be- 
tween us, sir—you understand, sir— 
to marry her, sir.’ 

«© <« Then you can’t have her, sir.’ 

« ¢ But I must, sir; for | can’t do 
without her, sir.’ 

«© «Then you may buy a rope.’ 

«« Ah! you would not sign my 
death-warrant—wouldn’t you not now, 
Mr. Mainspring 

«« ¢ Before going,’ said he, rummag- 
ing his huge coat-pockets with both 
hands at once, ‘there is your letter, 
which I read over patiently, instead 
of my daughter, who has never seen 
it ; and I hope you will excuse the li- 
berty I take of calling you a great fool, 
and wishing you a good morning.’ 

«« Now, though a lad of mettle, you 
know, sir, it would not have been quite 
the thing to have called out my in- 
tended father-in-law ; so, with amaz- 
ing forbearance, bridling my passion, 
I allowed him to march off triumph- 
antly, and stood, with the letter in my 
hand, looking down the alley after him, 
strutting along, staff in hand, like a 
recruiting sergeant, as if he had been 
a pheenix. 

«« A man of my penetration was not 
long in scenting out who was the for- 
midable rival to whom Daddy Main- 
spring alluded. Sacre! to think the 
mercenary old hunks could dream of 
sacrificing my lovely Lucy to such a 
hobgoblin of a fellow as a superannu- 
ated dragoon quartermaster, with a 
beak like Bardolph’s in the play. But 
I had some confidence in my own qua- 
lifications ; and as I gave a sly glance 
down at my nether person, ‘¢ Dash- 
the-wig-of-him!’ thought I to my- 
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self, ‘ if he can sport a leg like that of 
Toby Tims.’ [accordingly determin- 
ed not to be discomfited, and took the 
earliest opportunity of presenting Miss 
Lucy, through a sure channel, with a 
passionate billet-doux, a patent pair 
of gilt bracelets, and a box of Ruspi- 
ni’s tooth-powder. By St. Patrick and 
all the powers, it was shocking to sup- 
pose that such an angel as the cherry- 
cheeked Lucy should be stolen from 
me by such an apology for a gallant, 
as Quartermaster Bottlenose of the 
Tipperary Rangers. ’Twas murder, 
by Jupiter.” 

“*I perfectly agree with you, Mr. 
Tims. Did you challenge him to the 
duello ?” 

“‘A leetle patience, if you please, 
sir, and you shall hear all. During 
the violence of my love-fits, I com- 
mitted a variety of professional mis- 
takes. I sent at one time a pot of 
bear’s grease away by the mail, ina 
wig-box, to a member of parliament in 
Yorkshire ; and burned a whole batch 
of baked hair to ashes, while singing 
Moore’s ‘When he who adores thee,’ 
in attitude, before a block, dressed up 
for the occasion with a fashionable 
wig upon it—to say nothing of my 
having, in a fit of abstraction, given a 
beautiful young lady, who was going 
that same evening to a Lord Mayor’s 
ball, the complete charity-workhouse 
cut, leaving her sealp as bare as the 
back of my hand. But cheer up!— 
to my happy astonishment, sir, mat- 
ters worked like a charm. What a 
parley-vooing and billet-dooing pass- 
ad between us! We would have re- 
quired a porter for the sole purpose. 
Then we had stolen interviews of two 
hours’ duration each, for several suc- 
cessive nights, at the old horologer’s 
back-door, during which, besides a 
multiplicity of small-talk—thanks to 
his deafness—I tried my utmost to 
entrap her affections, by reciting son- 
nets, and spouting bits of plays in the 
manner of the tragedy performers. 
These were the happy times, sir! The 
world was changed for me. Padding- 
ton canal seemed the river Paciclus, 
and Rag-Fair Elysium ! 
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‘The old boy, however, ignorant 
of our orgies, was still bothering his 
brains to bring about matrimony be- 
tween his daughtet and the veteran— 
who, though no younger than Methu- 
salem, as stiff as the Monument, and 
as withered as Belzoni’s Piccadilly 
mummy, had yet the needful, sir— 
had abundance of the wherewithal— 
crops of yellow shiners—lots of the 
real—sported a gig, and kept on board 
wages a young shaver of all work, 
with a buff jacket, turned up with 
sky-blue facings. Only think, sir— 
only ponder for a moment what a for- 
midable rival I had !” 

‘<T hope you beat him off, however,” 
said I. The greater danger the more 
honor you know, Mr. Tims.” 

‘¢ Of that anon, sir.—Lucy, on her 
part, angelic creature, professed that 
she could not dream of being unduti- 
ful towards kind old Pa; and _ that, 
unless desperate measures were re- 
sorted to, quamprimum, in the twink- 
ling of a bed-post she would be under 
the disagreeable necessity to go with 
the disabled man of war to the temple 
of Hymen. Sacrilegious thought! I 
could not permit it to enter my bosom, 
and (pardon me for a moment, sir) 
when I looked down, and caught a 
glance of my own natty-looking, tight 
little leg, and dapper Hessians, I re- 
commended her strongly to act on the 
principle of the Drury-lane play-bill, 
which says, ‘ All for Love, or the 
World well lost.’ 

‘Well, sir, hark ye, just to show 
how things come about ; shortly after 
this, on the anniversary of my ho- 
nored old master, Zechariah Pigtail’s 
birth, when we were allowed to strike 
work at noon, I determined, as a der- 
nier resort, as a clincher, sir, to act 
the genteel, and invite Miss Lucy, in 
her furs and falderals, to accompany 
me to the exhibition of Pictures. 
Heavens, sir, how I dressed on that 
day! The Day and Martin of my 


boots reflected on the shady side of 


the street. I took half an hour in 
tying and retying my neckcloth en 
My handkerchief sinelt of la- 
vender, and my hair of oil of thyme— 


mode, 
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my waistcoat of bergamot, and my 
inexpressibles of musk. I was a per- 
fect civet for perfumery. My coat, 
cut in the jemmy fashion, I buttoned 
to suffocation ; but ’pon honor, believe 
me, sir, no stays, and my shirt neck 
had been starched per order, to the 
consistence of tin. In short, to be 
brief, I found, or fancied myself kill- 
ing—a most irresistible fellow. 

“7 did not dare, however, to call 
for Miss Lucy at old Pa’s, but waited 
for her at the corner of the street, 
patiently drumming on my boot, with 
a knowing little bit of bamboo ; and 
projecting my left arm to her, off we 
marched in triumph. 

“The Exhibition Rooms were 
crowded with the ton ; and to be sure 
a great many fine things were there. 
Would you had seen them, sir. There 
were Admirals in blue, and Generals 
in red—portraits of my Lord this, and 
my Lady that—land scenes, and sea 
scenes, and hunting scenes, with ships, 
and woods, and old castles, all amaz- 
ingly like life. Inshort, sir, Providence 
seems to have guided us to the spot, 
where we saw a picture—the picture, 
sir—-the pattern copy of that there pic- 
ture, sir,—and Heavens ! such a piece 
of work—but of that anon—it did the 
business, sir. No sooner had I pe- 
rused it through my quizzing glass, 
which, I confess, that I had brought 
with me more for ornament than use 
—having eyes like a hawk,—than I 
pathetically exclaimed to Lucy—‘ Be- 
hold, my love, the history of our fates !” 
Lucy said, ‘ Tuts, Toby Tims,’ and 
gave a giggle; but I went on in solemn 
gravity, before a circle of seemingly 
electrified spectators. 

« € *Spose now, Miss Lucy,’ said I, 
holding her by the finger of her Li- 
merick glove; ‘’spose now, that I 
had invited you to take an outside seat 
on the Hampstead Flying Phoenix 
with me, to go out to a rural junket- 
ing, on May-day in the afternoon. 
Very well—there we find ourselves 
alive and kicking, forty couple footing 
it on the green, and choosing, accord- 
ing to our tastes, reels, jigs, minuets, 
or bumpkins. ?Spose then, that I have 
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handed you down to the bottom of 
five-and-twenty couple at a country- 
dance, to the tune of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Morgiana in Ireland, Pe- 
tronella, or the Triumph ; and, not- 
withstanding our having sucked a 
couple of oranges a-piece, we are both 
quite in a broth of perspiration. Very 
good—so says I to you, making a gen- 
teel bow, ‘Do you please to walk 
aside, and cool yourself in them there 
green arbors, and I will be with you 
as quick as directly, with a glass of 
lemonade or cherry brandy? So says 
you to me, dropping a curtsey a la 
mode, *‘ With ineffable pleasure, sir ;’ 
and away you trip into the shade like 
a sunbeam. 

« « Now, Lucy, my love, take a good 
look of that picture. That is you, 
’spose, seated on the turf, a leetle be- 
hind the pillar dedicated to Apollar ; 
and you, blooming like a daffodilly in 
April, are waiting with great thirst, 
and not a little impatience for my 
promised appearance, from the sign of 
the Hen and Chickens, with the cor- 
dials, and a few biscuits on a salver— 
when lo! an old bald-pated, oily-faced, 
red-nosed Cameronian ranter, whom 
by your elegant negligee capering, you 
have fairly danced out of his dotard 
senses, comes pawing up to you like 
Polito’s polar bear, drops on his knees, 
and before you can avert your nose 
from a love-speech, embalmed in the 
fumes of tobacco and purl, the hoary 
villain has beslobbered your lily-white 
fingers, and is protesting unalterable 
affection, at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour, inclusive of stoppages. Now, 
Lucy, love, did you ever,—say upon 
your honor,—did you ever witness 
such a spectacle of humanity ? Tell 
me now t—Behold, that very little 
lap-dog in the corner is so mortally 
sick, that, were he not upon canvass, 
there would be nothing for it but vo- 
miting. 

«¢ Very well. Now, love, take a 
peep down the avenue, and yon is me, 
yon tight, handsome little figure, with 
the Spanish cap and cloak, attended by 
a trusty servant in the same costume, 
to whom I am pointing where he is 
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to bring the cherry-brandy ; when, 
lo! we perceive the hideous appari- 
tion !—and_ straightway rushing for- 
ward, like two tigers on a jackass, we 
seize the wigless dotard ; and, calling 
for a blanket, the whole respectable 
company of forty couples and upwards, 
come crowding to the spot, and lend 
a willing hand in rotation, four by 
four, in tossing Malachi, the last of 
the lovers, till the breath of life is 
scarcely left in his vile body. 

‘* « Now, Lucy,’ says I, in conclu- 
sion, ‘don’t you see the confounded 
absurdity of ever wasting a thought 
on a broken-down, bandy-legged, beg- 
garly dragoon? Just look at him, 
with an old taffeta whigmaleerie tied 
to his back, like Paddy from Cork, 
with his coat buttoned behind! Isn’t 
he a pretty figure, now, to go a-court- 
ing? You would never forsake the 
like of me—would you now? Aspruce, 
natty little body of a creature—to be 
the trollop of a spindle-shanked vete- 
ran, who, besides having one foot in 
the grave, and a nose fit for three, 
might be your great-grandfather? 

“Tt was a sight, sir, that would 
have melted the heart of a wheel-bar- 
row. Before the whole assembled ex- 
hibition room, Lucy first looked blue, 
and then blushed consent. ‘ Toby,’ 
said she, ‘don’t mention it, Toby, 
dear,—I am thine for ever and a 
day!’ Angelic sounds, which at once 
sent Bottlenose to Coventry. His 
chance was now weak indeed, quite 
like Grantham gruel, three groats toa 
gallon of water. In an ecstacy of pas- 
sion, sir, I threw my silk handkerchief 
on the floor, and, kneeling on it with 
one knee, I raised her gloveless fingers 
to my lips ! 

« The whole company clapped their 
hands, and laughed so heartily in sym- 
pathy with my good luck! Oh! sir, 
had you but seen it—what a sight for 
sore eyes that was !” 

“*Then you would indeed be the 
happy man at last, Mr. Tims,” said I. 
“ Did you elope on the instant 1” 

«Just done, please your honor.— 
Next morning, according to special 
agreement, we eloped in a gig ; and, 
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writing a penitent letter from the 
Valentine and Orson at Chelsea, Dad- 
dy Mainspring found himself glad to 
come to terms. Thrice were the banns 
published ; and such a marriage as we 
had! ’Pon honor, sir, I would you 
had been present. It was a thing to 
be remembered till the end of one’s 
life. A deputation of the honorable 
the corporation of barbers duly at- 
tended, puffed out in full fig; and 
even the old Quartermaster, pocketing 
his disappointment, was, at his own 
special petition, a forgiven and favor- 
ed guest. Seldom has such dancing 
been seen within the bounds of Lon- 
don; and, with two fiddles, a tam- 
bourin, and a clarionet, we made all 
the roofs ring, till an early hour next 
morning—and that we did.” 

« Youare a lucky fellow, Mr. Tims,” 
said I. 

«© And more than that, sir. When 
old Mainspring kicks, we are to have 
the counting of his mouldy coppers— 
so we have the devil’s luck and our 
own; and as for false curls, braids, 
bandeaux, Macassar oil, cold cream, 
bear’s grease, tooth-powder, and Dutch 
toys, show me within the walls of the 
City a more respectable, tip-topping 
perfumery depot and wig-warehouse, 
than that wherein you now sit, and 
of which I, Tobias Tims, am, with due 
respect, the honored master, and your 
humble servant ! 

“<I hope, sir, in explanation of that 
there pretty picture, I have now given 
you a fuil, true, and particular ac- 
count of this most important scene of 
my life to the letter. Perhaps, sir, 
you may think it rather a plain, un- 
varnished tale; but true and simple 
though it be, it may prove a leetle use- 
ful to those, whose fingers itch to 
mount “ proud Ambition’s ladder.” 
Perhaps few can crop hair, or cut their 
cards with my dexterity ; and I trust 
I have shown, sir, to your entire sa- 
tisfaction, that an inexperienced bar- 
ber’s boy succeeded in out-manceu- 
vring an ancient officer of the line; 
and, as I have a beard to be shaved, 


* *T was thus I won sweet Lucy’s hand, 
My bold and beauteous bride.’ ” 
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Just as master Tobias Tims, with 
vehement gesticulation, was mouth- 
ing and murdering the lines of poor 
Coleridge, a bevy of beauties from 
Cheapside landed from a_ hackney 
coach, to get a little head-trimming 
for Alderman Marrowfat’s great din- 


ner-party ; and, as the master of the 
ceremonies was off at a tangent to 
place chairs,—the rain still continu- 
ing, I unfurled my umbrella, on his 
door-steps, wished the eloquent pruner 
of mustachios a hearty good-by—and 
exit. 








MILNE’S ESSAY ON COMETS." 


Ar the present time, when considera- 
ble excitation has been wrought in 
the public mind by the fancied ap- 
pearance of one comet, and the ex- 
pectation of another,—when a fever- 
ish anxiety and terror has pervaded 
many classes,{—this Essay on Comets 
will be read with interest and curiosi- 
ty. The generality of publications 
connected with this branch of the 
science of astronomy, are either too 
popular, or the facts are wrapt about 
with a mantle of obscurity, and veiled 
in mysticism; so that none but the 
initiated, and those who revel in in- 
tricacies, can derive any pleasure or 
instruction from the perusal. <A pro- 
found knowledge of the science will 
not be requisite to enter into Mr. 
Milne’s interesting details and discus- 
sions; while those who possess a 
comprehensive acquaintance with the 
subject will have no reason to com- 
plain that the subject is treated super- 
ficially : the accuracy of its descrip- 
tions, the clearness of its reasonings, 
and elegance of its formulz, will en- 
sure it a favorable reception, alike 
from the general reader and the man 
of science. 

Such a work was eminently wanted. 
Since the treatises of Halley, Pingré, 


and Englefield, prodigious advances 
have been made in ascertaining the 
nature of comets, owing, in a great 
degree, to the number of laborers in 
the field, the excellency of modern 
instruments, and the improvements in 
the methods of observing. The re- 
cords of the particulars resulting from 
these advantages were scattered in 
different papers presented to learned 
societies, in periodicals, foreign ephe- 
merides, and occasional tracts. In 
availing himself of these resources, Mr. 
Milne has been judicious in selecting 
what is worth preserving, and bringing 
it to bear upon the subject on which 
he is treating. A work of this kind 
was not required for merely a scienti- 
fic purpose—to gratify the philosopher : 
it was desirable with a view to dispel 
those remaining mists of superstition 
and vulgar prejudice which yet over- 
spread a very large portion of society. 
Of this we have many recent instances, 
and those not altogether in the lower 
walks of life. That which is uncom- 
mon, and apparently against the course 
of nature, more powerfully strikes the 
senses and affects the passions, than 
the uniform yet sublime phenomena of 
the universe. The superficial obsery- 
er, as his eye unconsciously wanders 





* Essay on Comets, which gained the first of Dr. Fellowes’s Prizes, proposed to those who 
had attended the University of Edinburgh within the last twelve years. By David Milne, 


A.M. F.R.S.E. 4to. pp. 189. 


Edinburgh, 1828, Black ; 


London, Longman & Co. 


+ Scarcely a day has passed but references have been made in the public prints to a comet 


said to be seen in the E.N.E.; and in some 


journals, not only its appearance described, 


but also its course,—that it was trayersing from the bright star in the head of the Ram to that 
in the head of Androme da, which star it would eclipse in its progress. This fancied comet 
we stated some weeks since to be the nebula in the girdle of Andromeda, which has been known 
to have occupied the same place in*the heavens from the earlier ages of astronomy, at least as 
far back as 05, A. Dz; it is very visible to the naked eye. Venus, also, from its unusual 
brig ghtness as a morning star, has been mistaken for a comet; 3 and respec ting the luminous arch 
visible on the 29th September last. a correspondent in a useful miscellany (Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine, Oct. 11th) inquires, ‘ Ifthe comet of Encke were passing in a direction towards the sun, 
might not its tail present the above appearance ?”’!! 
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over the spacious vault of heaven, 
gemmed with splendid suas and 
worlds, sees nothing but sparkling 


points: if his mind should be so long 
fixed as to observe that this mighty 
assemblage is moving round the glow- 
ing pole, 
Rolling along, like living cars 
Of light, for gods to journey by ! 

he can rarely be brought to think of 
that admirable mechanism by which 
they pursue theie circling way. But 
should the solar orb be obscured at 
mid-day by the interposition of the 
moon, and the fair face of nature be 
shrouded in awful darkness—should a 
splendid stream of mysterious light 
spread its arch across the sky—should 
a fiery meteor rush through the hea- 
vens—or a comet, like the spirit of a 
desolate world, shake far and wide its 
tremulous tresses,—terror and curiosi- 
ty are at once excited to the full, and 
we hear of the fall of princes, the ruin 
of empires, and the dissolution ef the 
globe itself. 

When one of these glorious stran- 
gers unexpectedly bursts upon the 
view, and appears amidst the wilder- 
ness of stars, with what different feel- 
ings is it contemplated! The gloomy 
ascetic will say it is the abode of the 
damned ; others, that it indicates the 
death of the illustrious and noble : the 
comet of 1811 was considered as the 
baleful star of Napoleon—to forwarn 
the destruction of his armies; the 
burning of Moscow also followed this 
celestial omen. The farmer scowls at 
the comet, which parches his fields, or, 
as it may happen, that drowns his 
crops ; while the votary of Bacchus, 
as he quaffs his wine, blesses the 
comet, which improves the vintage, 
producing wines concentrated as its 
nucleus, and brilliant as its tail. 

But not only direful effects were said 
to attend the appearance of these bo- 
dies, they were supposed to generate 
atmospherical changes, affecting the 
productions of the earth and the ani- 
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mal kingdom; and this was the opi- 
nion as recently as during the appear- 
ance of the comet of 1811 ; it was notic- 
ed thatthe summer andautumnof 1811 
were, over the whole of Europe, re- 
markable for long continued heat, and 
the cause was generally ascribed to the 
great comet which appeared during 
the course of that year. Hence con- 
noisseurs in wines are still in the 
habit of distinguishing the claret 
made from the vintage of that year 
by the appellation of the “comet 
wine,’’ on account of the effect which 
this luminary was supposed to have 
had in maturing the vintage. But 
enough of so deplorable an example 
of astrological faith, more worthy of 
the darker ages, than of a country and 
times so enlightened as ours. 

That division of the Essay which 
treats of the motion of comets through 
the system, will, we suspect, be read 
with considerable pleasure by those 
who desire to see the most intricate 
investigations of astronomy in their 
most simple forms ;—we mean the 
calculations of a comet’s orbit on the 
parabolic hypothesis, which is illus- 
trated by determining the elements of 
the comet of 1826. In perusing this, 
we are furnished with a striking proof 
of the advances made in determining 
the periods of comets, by contrasting 
the ideas entertained by Halley, who 
termed that which bears his name, 
whose period is about seventy-five 
years, “the Mercury of comets,” on 
account of its supposed short revolu- 
tion, when compared with many oth- 
ers ;—what would he have said of the 
comet of Encke,* whose period is 
only 1203 days, and the comet of 
Gambart, whose orbit is completed in 
not more than six years and three 
quarters, or 2,461 days! 

But we dare assert, that the part of 
this Essay which will he most inte- 
resting to the general reader, will he 
that which treats of the collision of 
this earth with a comet. 





* This is the comet so frequently referred to by continental philosophers, which at its next 
approach (in 1832) will pass the earth’s orbit at the distance of about 14,000 leagues, but at a 
period when the earth will be in a different part of its orbit, and therefore no mutual attraction 


can by any possibility take place. 
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«It was apprehended by many as- 
tronomers, that if a comet were to ap- 
proach the earth, within a short dis- 
tance of its surface, the attraction of 
the comet might be sufficient to ele- 
vate the ocean to a prodigious height, 
and thus occasion all the horrors of a 
deluge. La Lande computed, that 
were a comet of the size of the earth 
to come within 13,000 leagues, or 
about five or six times nearer than the 
moon, the waters of the earth would 
be raised ‘2000 toises above their 
ordinary level, and thus inundate all 
the continents of the world.’ Such 
would undoubtedly be the effect of 
the mere proximity of the comet; 
but, as Du Sejour very justly remarks, 
this result is materially modified by 
several circumstances. La Lande’s 
calculation is founded on the supposi- 
tion, that the comet remains vertical 
over the same part of the earth, till 
the full effect of its attraction is pro- 
duced. Now, Du Sejour shows in the 
most satisfactory manner, that, sup- 
posing the ocean to have a uniform 
depth of a league, nearly eleven 
hours must elapse before the inertia 
of the waters could be overcome ; if 
the depth be supposed two leagues, 
eight hours and a quarter would be 
necessary. But, Ist, The comet can- 
not remain beyond a very short period 
over the same spot, on account both of 
its own progressive motion and the 
rotation of the earth. 2d, The comet 
would soon have removed to so great 
a distance, as to lose all its power of 
attraction. 3d, The waters of the 
ocean are not spread uniformly over 
the surface of the globe ; and this is 
a circumstance which, as in the Medi- 
terranean and other inland seas, di- 
minishes very considerably the eleva- 
tion of the tides. But, along with 
these considerations, it is essential 
also to remember the small mass 
which characterises the generality of 
comets. La Place, as was already 
stated, showed that the mass of the 
comet of 1770, one of the largest ever 
observed, could not have amounted to 
1-5000th part of the mass of the 
earth : but assuming that its mass was 
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even equal to this, what is the actual 
effect which its attraction could have 
produced on the ocean, in comparison 
with the moon’s influence! The 
power of attraction, it is well known, 
is proportional to the mass; so that 
if we assume the comet of 1770 to 
have had a power of attraction equal 
to 1-66.6th part of the moon’s, and 
modify this according to the law esta- 
blished by Newton, that the effect in- 
creases in the inverse triplicate ratio 
of the distance, we find, that in order 
to produce only the same elevation of 
the tides as the moon does, the comet 
must be (66.6)1, or about four times 
nearer to the earth than the moon. 
But at so short a distance, and pos- 
sessing, therefore, so great an angular 
velocity, the comet would have passed 
by long before any such oteets could 
have taken place. ? 

“By proximity alone, comets are 
almost wholly incapable of affecting 
either the movement of the planets, 
or the system of things upon their 
surface. But the case is very differ- 
ent, on the supposition of actual con- 
tact: for one of those circumstances 
which would be the chief means of 
counteracting the comet’s influence in 
approaching a planet, viz. the rapidity 
of its motion, would serve, by the 
momentum, to give great effect toa 
collision. Still it must be observed, 
that, though this occurrence will ne- 
cessarily be attended with far more 
alarming consequences, it is one of 
which the risk is infinitely less than a 
mere approach. For, in order that 
the collision should happen, it is re- 
quisite, first, that the radius vector of 
the comet be exactly equal to the 
planet’s distance from the sun; se- 
condly, that the comet be in the 
plane of the planet’s orbit; and 
thirdly, that the longitude of its as- 
cending or descending node be the 
heliocentric longitude of the plan- 
et. When, therefore, we consider 
the improbability that all these con- 
ditions should be simultaneously ful- 
filled, and add to this circumstance, 
the immensity of the celestial spaces 
through which the orbits of comets 
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extend, it will at once appear how 
unlikely it is that such an occur- 
rence should take place in the suc- 
cession of many ages. But though 
the probability of such a collision is 
extremely small, we see that it is per- 
fectly possible in itself; whilst the 
amount of that probability may be 
greatly increased by lapse of time. 
Let us now, therefore, shortly attend 
to the consequences which might en- 
sue from such anevent. It is evident 
that much will depend on the direc- 
tion of the comet’s course at the time 
of its encountering a planet. If both 
be moving towards the same quarter 
of the heavens, each will glide off 
from the surface of the other, and no 
very material changes will be produc- 
ed, either on their movements or on 
their physical constitution. But 
should the directions of their respec- 
tive courses be exactly opposite when 
the concurrence takes place, (a case, 
however, which it is easy to see can 
happen only with retrograde comets, ) 
the consequences would necessarily 
be far more serious and permanent. 
It is true, that in general comets are 
of very inconsiderable magnitude ; but 
the deficiency of mass is amply coimn- 
pensated by the prodigious momentum, 
by means of which a planet might be 
impeded, or even altogether arrested, 
in its orbit. If, for instance, a re- 
trograde comet, moving at the rate of 
1,734,000 feet per second, should in 
this manner meet the earth, assuming 
the earth’s velocity at the time to be 
102,000 feet per second, the shock 
would have the effect of at once de- 
stroying the progressive motion of 
both bodies, and causing them to fall 
to the sun, were the comet’s mass on- 
ly about one-seventeenth of the 
earth’s, or four times that of the moon. 
It is true, we have no very authentic 
records of many comets of such a 
size having been observed ; though, 
even if there were none at all, the 
fact would afford an illustration of our 
limited knowledge, rather than a 
proof of the non-existence of such 
bodies in the system. But even in 
our own times a comet has appeared, 
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whose nucleus, if Herschel’s estimate 
be correct, exceeded the moon in di- 
ameter, and which, if it had chanced 
to strike this body in a particular di- 
rection, would most infallibly have 
caused it to descend to the earth’s 
surface. Seeing, then, that the colli- 
sion of a comet and planet is an event 
lying within the verge of possibility, 
have we any reason to suppose that it 
is one which has ever happened ? 
This question we can answer, only by 
examining the movements and consti- 
tution of the planets as they at pre- 
sent exist, and tracing back the cir- 
cumstances now characterising both 
to those causes by which they seem to 
have been produced.” 

Mr. Milne has some curious ideas 
on comets considered as_ habitable 
bodies, and very ingeniously shows 
that there is no absurdity in the sup- 
position, but that it is perfectly agree- 
able with the economy of the uni- 
verse. 

«‘ If we estimate the intelligence of 
beings by the knowledge which their 
place in the universe is fitted to im- 
part, we are compelled to regard the 
cometary inhabitants as of an order 
even superior to the creatures of the 
earth. When, for example, they find 
themselves passing through the midst 
of the satellites, those small bodies 
which we can scarcely discern with 
telescopes—or when they are brought 
so close to the planet Saturn that they 
can examine the wonderful phenome- 
non of his rings even with the naked 
eye—or when, at the perihelion pas- 
sage, they are able to observe every 
thing on the surface of the sun, that 
great luminary, the mysterious source 
of life, and light, and energy, to the 
system,—what spectacles of delightful 
contemplation must they enjoy, and 
what means of attaining an acquaint- 
ance with the works of nature, infi- 
nitely greater than any which we shall 
evercommand! Traversing, as they 
do, the whole extent of that system of 
which the earth forms so insignificant 
a member, and directing their course 
far beyond its known limits into those 
regions of space, whose dark and un- 
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fathomable nature it will forever baf- 
fle human penetration to explore, the 
beings who have their abode on com- 
ets must be familiar with many im- 
portant truths of which we can ob- 
tain only a few casual glimpses, and 
witness such glorious and sublime dis- 
plays of the manifold wonders of crea- 
tion, as must afford to them the no- 
blest conceptions of that Almighty 
Being by whose wisdom they were 
constructed, and by whose power 
they are still sustained.” 

Mr. Milne, in his advertisement, 
indirectly apologises for not having 
studied elegance of composition, or 
glossed over his Essay with the gay 
coloring of fancy; but the following 
specimen will sufficiently prove that 
he can not only write with accuracy 
as to related facts, and with perspicu- 
ity as to mathematical reasoning, but 
also with considerable beauty and 
eloquence. 

“When we contemplate the asto- 
nishing discoveries which this same 
pitiful creature, man, has effected, 
concerning the movements and origin 
of the heavenly bodies, as well as the 
extent and constitution of the plane- 
tary system, we are lost in wonder 
and admiration. Darting his feeble 
vision from the surface of his own 
globe, by means of the telescope he 
directs his inquiring eye to the far- 
thest limits of creation ; he examines 
other worlds moving in their various 
courses, at almost immeasurable dis- 
tances from his own; he is able to 
discover the peculiarities of their or- 
bits, and even to obtain intelligence 
respecting their physical structure. 
Those other bodies, the comets, 
which withdraw themselves far be- 


yond the reach of perception, are not 
for that reason altogether lost to him. 
With the penetrating eye of science 
he can follow them through their ma- 
zy and eccentric courses, and exactly 
anticipate the period when, after ages 
have elasped, they will again be wit- 
nessed by posterity returning to the 
centre of the system. These bodies 
may thus be regarded as the couriers 
of man, bringing information of vari- 
ous facts from the unexplored and 
unknown regions of space, which his 
own scanty and imperfect faculties 
could never directly obtain. By aid 
of the vast stores of knowledge which 
man by such means has acquired, he 
is able to predict the great phenome- 
na of the heavens long before their 
actual occurrence; he delineates the 
tracks which the countless orbs, roll- 
ing through space, will pursue for 
thousands of years; and can predict 
those terrible catastrophes arising 
from the crush of worlds, which will 
not only cause the annihilation of his 
species, but disorganise or alter the 
whole fabric of the system. Thus 
winging his adventurous way upon the 
resources of science, and rising to an 
acquaintance with the designs of Pro- 
vidence itself concerning the destinies 
of the world, man nobly vindicates the 
superiority of his lofty character! 
We behold the vigorous efforts of his 
soul, that vital principle in which his 
strength resides, struggling to free it- 
self from this mortal coil,—elevating 
him far above his material nature; 
and even prolonging his existence to 
the remotest limits of time, by open- 
ing to his view a prospect of the fu- 
ture, as available and certain as his 
experience of the past.” 








THE BUTTERFLY. 


Tur. Butterfly was a gentleman 
Of no very good repute ; 

And he roved in the sunshine all day long, 
In his scarlet and purple suit: 

And he left his lady-wite at home 
In her own secluded bower ; 

Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about 
With a kiss for every flower. 


His lady-wife was a poor glow-worm, 
And seldom from home she'd stir ; 

She loved him better than all the world, 
Though little he cared for her. 

Unheeded she pass’d the day—she knew 
Her lord was a rover then; 

But when night came on, she lighted herlamp 
To guide him over the glen. 
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One oy the wanderer homeward came, 
But he saw not the glow-worm’s ray : 

Some wild bird saw the neglected one, 
And flew with her far away. 
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—Then beware, ye Butterflies all, beware 


If to you such a time should come : 


Forsaken by wandering lights, you'll wish 


You had cherish’d the lamp at home. 








THE LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


Explanation of the Print of the 
Fashions. 
WALKING DRESS. 
A pe.issE of purple gros de Naples, 
fastened down the front of the skirt 
with strap-rosettes, notched at each 
end, and a small gilt buckle in the 
centre of each strap. The body is @ 
la Circassienne ; with lapels and col- 
lar turning back; the vacancy filled 
up by a fichu of fine India muslin with 
a double ruff of lace, and a cravat- 
sautoir of celestial-blue silk. The 
sleeves are en gigot, with an orna- 
ment of shell-scalops at the wrists, 
and confined by a very broad bracelet 
of gold lace, fastened with a square 
antique brooch. A hat of purple vel- 
vet, lined with white satin, and trim- 
med with purple ribbon, on one side 
of which is a broad edge of white, 
painted over in flowers of various co- 
lors. 
EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of pink gros de Naples, 
with a broad hem at the border, above 
which is a row of foliage, in separate 
leaves, standing erect, and wadded : 
to separate these ornaments from the 
hem is an entwined rouleuu of satin 
ribbon. Corsage & la Sévigné, with 
sleeves very short and full; over 
which are mancherons formed of the 
same kind of wadded leaves as those 
on the skirt. The head-dress is a 
turban-toque of white satin and tulle ; 
ornamented with braids of satin plat- 
ted so tight together as to appear like 
rows of beads ; of these a triple ban- 
deau is formed, and placed across the 
forehead, while they are carried up- 
wards, to the turban over which they 
wind, in various ways. White os- 
trich feathers play gracefully over this 
truly-elegant coiffeure, and one fea- 
ther touches the throat, as it droops 
over the left side. The ear-pendants 
are of wrought gold. 


FULL DRESS EVENING COSTUME. 

A press of white satin, with a 
flounce beautifully painted or embroi- 
dered at the border with blue and 
yellow flowers: the flounce finished 
by a rich and elegant head, on which 
are spots of the same colors as those 
on the border of the flounce; over 
this is a full ruche of blond. The 
corsage is & la Sévigné, with a giran- 
dole brooch formed of valuable pear- 
pearls, in the centre of the bouffont 
drapery across the top of the bust. 
The sleeves short, and their fulness 
confined by a string of pearls. A 
pointed zone of white satin, on which 
are colored flowers, corresponding 
with those on the trimming of the 
skirt. The hair is arranged on each 
side of the face in full curls; and 
over it is placed the elegant toque a la 
Psyche, composed of tulle and blond, 
the latter edging the papillon wings, 
which expand from the border. A 
beautiful plume of white feathers or- 
naments the left side of this truly 
graceful head-dress. The ear-pen- 
dants are of wrought gold, an article 
of jewellery now in peculiar favor. On 
entering an ante-room, or quitting a 
full dress party, a cloak is thrown 
over this dress, of velvet, the scarlet 
of the rock geranium blossom ; it is 
tied round the neck with gold cordon, 
terminating with superb thistle tassels 
of the same rich material. 


BALL DRESS. 

A dress of figured gauze, trimmed 
with bows, and scrolls of white satin, 
painted in zig-zags, and bound with 
either blue or green. The corsage a 
la Grecque, and the sleeves short and 
full. The hair very much elevated on 
the summit of the head, the Apollo- 
knot being entirely visible in front ; 
this is made up of large bows or puffs 
of hair, corkscrew, and other ringlets. 
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The curls next the face are divided 
from the forehead, and arranged on 
each side, in very full curls. The 
ear-pendants and necklace are of 


sapphires and gold, and beautifully 
formed in festoons ; in the centre is a 
girandole ornament, consisting of 
three valuable sapphires of a pear form. 








SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 





*‘ Serene Philosophy ! 
She springs aloft, with elevated pride, 
Above the tangling mass of low desires, 
That bind the fluttering crowd ; and, angel-wing’d, 
The heights of Science and of Virtue gains, 
Where all is calm and clear.” 





THE THERMOMETER. 

Tuene are three instruments in com- 
mon use bearing the name of Ther- 
mometer, or Heatmeasurer, which, 
though all constructed on the same 
principle, viz. on the change of bulk 
which bodies undergo by alterations 
of temperature, differ materially from 
each other in the graduation of their 
respective scales. 

1. Daniel Gabriel Fahrenheit, a 
native of Dantzic, its reputed invent- 
or, has lent his name to that used in 
this country, in North America, and 
in Holland. The principle of divi- 
sion on which he proceeded in the 
graduation of his instrument, rested 
on the computation, that it contained, 
when cold was at its maximum in Ice- 
Jand, 11,124 parts of Quicksilver, which 
when plunged into melting snow ex- 
panded to 11,156. The intermediate 
space thus obtained (11,156—11,124) 
he divided into 32 equal parts, taking 
the 32nd as the freezing point of Wa- 
ter. In the same manner, on its be- 
ing found that when plunged into 
boiling water, the quicksilver was ex- 
panded to 11,336 parts, he marked 
212—11,336—11,124, as the boiling 
point of that fluid. 

2. Reaumur’s Thermometer, though 
now not much used except in Spain 
and some other Continental States, is 
entitled to attention as supplying us 
with the terms in which numerous and 
very valuable observations and experi- 
ments are recorded. Its scale is sim- 
pler and seemingly more natural than 
that of Fahrenheit; Zero and 8.0 
being taken as its freezing and boiling 


points. It is however liable to the 
objections, that when minutely gradu- 
ated, fractional parts of a degree are 
of frequent occurrence, and that in 
consequence of the altitude of 0°, the 
necessity often occurs, of using posi- 
tive and negative degrees, even at 
common natural temperatures. 

3. The Thermometer of Celsius—the 
Thermometre Centigrade of the French 
chemists, differs but little from that of 
Reaumur. Its freezing point is also 
Zero, but to obviate in some degree the 
inconvenience arising from the limited 
space between Reaumur’s extremes, 
the boiling point is elevated to 100 deg. 
and the scale divided into centesimal 
parts. The necessity, however, of 
employing positive and negative de- 
grees in computations at a natural 
temperature is as great as in Reau- 
mur’s. 

The confusion and embarrassment, 
which are produced by this difference 
in the graduation of so popular an 
instrument, seem to render a univer- 
sal Thermometer almost as desirable 
an object as a universal language. 





LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 

If all bodies were transparent, so 
that light were never stopped in its 
course, light would not be perceived 
by us, nor apprehended to exist any 
more than the corpuscles, to the im- 
pulse of which M. Le Saya, of Gene- 
va, ascribes the cause of gravity. 
Without the intervention of dark- 
ness, indeed, we might be induced, 
by reasoning, to believe that there 
was something necessary to vision 
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besides the eye and the object; 
but we should have no proof of 
its existence from immediate percep- 
tion, any more than we now have of 
the cause of gravitation. 





CREATION OF THE MOON. 

The African Indians believe, that 
at every change of the moon the old 
one is destroyed and a new one creat- 
ed; an opinion which Mr. Park 
thinks by no means wonderful, when 
there is taken into consideration the 
very great usefulness of the moon to 
them in their nocturnal excursions. 





EGGS: ate 

A chemist at Geneva states that he 
has discovered an easy mode of pre- 
serving for six years, or probably for 
a longer period, eggs, perfectly fresh 
and fit to cat; and a confectioner in 
the same place has this year employed 
in his business a ton of eggs which 
had been so preserved. All that is 
necessary is to put fresh eggs into a 
bocal (a large round bottle with a short 
neck,) and fill it up with lime-wa- 
ter. The way to make the lime-water 
is as follows :—Throw into a vessel 
containing between twenty and thirty 
pints of water, five or six pounds of 
quick-lime, shake it well several 
times, then let the lime precipitate it- 
self, and pour off the water, which is 
perfectly limpid, although it has dis- 
solved a portion of the lime. This is 
the water to be used. To make sure 
of its being saturated with the lime, 
after having filled the bocal containing 
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the eggs until the water is about 
three inches above them, dust in a 
small quantity of quick-lime, and 
close the bocal. 





DWARF PLANTS ON MOUNTAINS. 

From experiments made by M. Do- 
bereiner on the vegetation of plants in 
rarefied and condensed air, he is dis- 
posed to believe that the diminution in 
the size of plants, as they rise into 
higher regions on mountains, depends 
more on the diminution of pressure 
than of heat. The phenomenon of 
drops of water on the leaves which 
occurred in rarefied air, is illustrated 
by a fact observed on the high moun- 
tains of Spanish America, where the 
trees constantly transpire a quantity of 
water even in the driest weather, this 
water being sometimes so copious as 
to fall like rain. 





MOUNTAINS FORMED BY CRYSTAL- 
LISATION. 

If we suppose the original nucleus 
or kernel of the globe to be uniform, 
the deposition of crystals would soon 
produce inequalities in the same way 
as we see occur in forming crystals of 
alum, which take the form of pyra- 
mids, somewhat like the peaks of Al- 
pine granite, called needles. It pro- 
duces more sublime ideas of the pow- 
er of God to conceive him thus 
working silently, by secondary causes 
in the mighty deep, than to vainly im- 
agine him exerting his power to tear 
up the everlasting hills from their 
bases, and pile them up in all the 
wildness of ruin and desolation. 
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** Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roviug walk.” 





MUCKLE AND LITTLE SANDY GORDON. 
Berore the Reformation in Scotland, 
a good old gentlewoman, who had seen 
better days, was reduced to the neces- 
sity of taking a small moorland farm 
under the Earl of Huntley, ancestor of 
the Dukes of Gordon. On this barren 


spot the poor widow and her two sons, 
by their unwearied industry, contrived 
to glean a scanty subsistence. But 
miserable as this dependence was, they 
were likely soon to be deprived of it by 
the practices of a greedy, ruthless 
land-steward, or factor, as he is deno- 
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minated in Scotland. This unfeeling 
scoundrel strained every nerve to dis- 
possess the widow and her orphan chil- 
dren ; and adopted an infallible me- 
thod to obtain his diabolical object,— 
viz. raising a rent already almost be- 
yond their means of paying. In this 
emergency she applied to several per- 
sons who were said to possess the fa- 
vor of the earl; but all invain. See- 
ing ruin inevitable, she summoned up 
resolution to wait on his lordship him- 
self. The earl, who was a man of a 
bluff, open, and generous disposition, 
received her with great kindness, and, 
after some conversation, found her to be 
a person of superior sense and worth, 
and expressed much surprise that the 
poorest of his cot-farms should be oc- 
cupied by one who had once obviously 
moved in a higher sphere. ‘ But,” 
quoth the worthy nobleman, ‘‘you must 
dine with me and my family to-day ; 
I must let them see of what sicker stuff 
at least one of my tenants is made. 
The astounded widow was very reluc- 
tant to accept the invitation ; but the 
earl would not be denied. She had the 
good fortune to make herself equally 
acceptable to the countess and all the 
family. After dinner she was shown 
over the castle, and finally was conduct- 
ed into the chapel, where there was no 
lack of images. But fearfully scan- 
dalised were the feelings of the good 
woman, when, coming in front of one 
of the Virgin Mary, she saw her noble 
hostess and her children sink down be- 
fore it, as if a signal had been given for 
their immediate prostration. When 
they had ended their devotions, they 
were equally astonished at the unbend- 
ing posture and horrified looks of their 
heretical guest. The earl, who had 
been absent, now made his appearance ; 
and seeing how matters stood, asked 
her how she could be so neglectful of 
her duty to the Holy Virgin. «Where 
could she find such an all-sufficient 
intercessor for sinful creatures as 
the blessed mother of our Lord?’ 
“Please your honors,” quoth she, 
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*¢alloo me to answer ye in a hamely 
way ; but by your favors no sae far I 
reckon frae the soobject in han’, Ye 
weel ken, ma lord, that I hae a sma’ 
farm under yere lordship, and for some 
years hard hae we striven, my twa cal- 
Jants and mysel, to mak the twa ends 
meet. Few as our comforts hae been, 
they hae been seasoned wi’ content, 
whilk is a pleasant, though uncommon, 
drap in the cup of poverty ; but, alake, 
noo we’re aboot to be turned oot of 
house and haddin by a factor, who 
shuts his ears to the widow’s moan and 
the orphan’s cry. I too hae made sup- 
plication to intercessors of weel-kent 
power and favor wi’ your honorable 
lordship. I hae applied to little San- 
dy Gordon, and got neither solace nor 
satisfaction frae him. Syne I applied 
to muckle Sandy Gordon, but got still 
less frae him. In short, a’s proved va- 
nity and vexation 0’ speerit. Before 
I and my bairns gae forth, the sport 
of the winds of heaven, I noo do what 
I suld hae dune at the outset,—I apply 
for remeid to the great Gordon him- 
sel”? This most judicious and touch- 
ing appeal produced an electrical effect 
on the noble persons to whom it was 
made. The widow and her sons ob- 
tained a long lease of an excellent 
farm, on arent merely nominal ; and it 
is believed that her descendants enjoy 
% to this very day.* 





RAPIDITY OF SPEECH. 

A short-hand writer of the House 
of Commons, on inquiry, informed 
me, that a rapid orator may pronounce 
from 7,000 to 7,560 words in an hour. 
The medium number is about 7,200, 
which will give 120 words in a mi- 
nute, and 2 ina second. This, of 
course, relates tothe English language, 
and will differ in other tongues 
cording to the facility with which they 
may be pronounced. 


ac- 





THE SORE TOE. 
A stranger, on taking his seat lately 
in the pit of the Glasgow Theatre, ac- 





* The common people in Aberdeenshire believe the conversion of the Gordon family from the 
Roman Catholic to the Protestant religion, to be in no smal! degree owing to the above pithy 


and scasonable address. 
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costed a gentleman who sat near him, 
with ‘ Pray, Sir, have you a bill ?” 
when, to the stranger’s amazement, 
the gentleman, starting from a reverie 
in which he had been plunged, ex- 
claimed, “No, Sir ; but I have two 
next week, and both unprovided for !”’ 





CAFFRARIAN PUNISHMENT OF CONJU- 
RORS. 

When the Caffres wish anything 
done supernaturally, such as an imme- 
diate fall of rain, they apply to a con- 
juror for his assistance. It would ap- 
pear, however, that his profession is 
rather a ticklish one to practise in 
Caffraria; for, if his power fail, he is 
expelled the community as a useless 
member ; if he succeeds, he is put to 
death for having a compact with the 
devil. 





NATIVE WIT. 

An English lady on arriving at Ca- 
lais, on her way to make the grand 
tour, was surprised, and somewhat in-- 
dignant, at being termed, for the first 
time in her life, a—Foreigner. ‘‘ You 
mistake, madam,’’ said she to the li- 
beller, with some pique,—‘it is you 
who are foreigners—we are English.” 





SYMPATHY. 

There is a tear, more sweet and soft 

Than beauty’s smiling lip of love ; 
By angel’s eyes first wept, and oft 

On earth by eyes like those above : 
It flows for virtue in distress, 

It soothes, like hope, our sufferings here ; 
°T was given, and it is shed, to bless— 

*Tis Sympathy’s celestial tear. 





ADVANTAGES OF CHEAP BOOKS. 

When Goldsmith boasted of having 
seen a splendid copy of his poems in 
the cabinet of some great lord, say- 
ing emphatically, ‘* This is fame, Dr. 
Johnson,” the doctor told him that, for 
his part, he would have been more dis- 
posed. to self-gratulation had he dis- 
covered any of the progeny of his 
mind thumbed and tattered in the 
cabin of a peasant. 





CRICKET. 
Miss*Mitford, in one of her charm- 
ing sketches, tells us of a cricket-ball 
being thrown five hundred yards. 


This is what the people who write for 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden would 
call ‘ pitching it pretty strong.” 





A BAREFACED JOKE. 

The facetious J——h G n, one 
of the legal agents of the late Duke of 
B—cl—gh, having on a certain occa- 
sion a request to make to his grace, 
posted out one morning to D th 
House in such a hurry, that he neg- 
lected to undergo the tonsorial opera- 
tion. The duke, surprised at the un- 
seemly and slovenly appearance of the 
man of law, said to him—‘* Good 
Heavens, J-s—ph, what a pickle you 
are in! I don’t think the razor and you 
have been acquainted for a week.” 
«© My lord duke,” replied the witty 
and wily lawyer, ‘I have a favor to 
ask of your grace ; and I never in my 
life could ask a favor in a barefaced 
manner.” 











JOB, BY MILTON. 

When Madame Mara returned to 
France, after assisting at the com- 
memoration of Handel in Westminster 
Abbey, she introduced ‘“ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth” to the Parisi- 
ans, announcing it, “* Musique de Han- 
del, paroles de Milton.” 





SUITING THE ACTION TO THE WORD. 
The Bury Herald states that Mr. 
Macready, when playing Othello, the 
other day, very nearly slew Jago (Mr. 
J. Smith) in right earnest. He ex- 
hibited the same bloody intentions 
last year, in the character of Virginius, 
when Mrs. Hannam, as Virginia, dis- 
covered how extremely dangerous it is 
to play at edge-tools with a man of 
genius. 
STATE Of PAUPERISM AND GRATUI- 
TOUS EDUCATION IN THE NETHER- 

LANDS. 

Nearly a seventh part of the whole 
population receives assistance from 
charity ; to which purpose about a 
seventh part of the whole annual re- 
venues of the state is applied. 147,000 
children of poor parents receive gra- 
tuitous instruction, which number, 
compared with the average population, 
is as 24 to 1000. 
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